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In the development of the Kansas City Southern Lines 
Laaiele) Meo ME itloh 7-6 fel 11 -1a:1-1ammela Mi lalelleliM @lill tate BE @T tale]; 
mmigrant and a far-sighted lumberman to build the 
primary roads which today comprise the quickest rail 
service between Kansas City and five gulf ports 
Port Arthur and Beaumont, Texas; New Orleans 
Baton Rouge and Lake Charles, Louisiana 

The Kansas City Southern Lines were among the 
Tat moMtht-Meoll-t1-1m sloloZ-tmlelileMioMulel tM t-Mel Milal-Mdele lle) 
telephone communication system. Today, the Kansas 
City Southern Lines have an enviable record; a record 
askolel Molt tiioll Mob MoM lolale Maolalel Mul seek, uum leer lee 
designed not only to meet current conditions, but to 
anticipate future needs. The P. & M. Company is 
alot 1 to Mi slolalola toMolaloM-lael'lo Mio Ta 7-MiM lela Mil Mulel a) 
tenence needs in the growth of one of our nation’s 


finest railway systems 











Lengthening the time between periodic tightening of 
rail joint bolts reduces the cost of maintaining track. 


Reliance Hy-Crome Spring Washers are a product of 
the combined engineering experience of Eaton-Reliance 
fastening engineers, railroad track engineers and modern 
manufacturing methods. 


To keep track joints tighter longer, a spring washer with 
adequate non-fatiguing reactive pressures had to be de- 
veloped. Reliance Xtra-hy Hy-Crome Spring Washers were 
specifically developed to meet and exceed the 1948 A. R. E. A. 


Specifications. 


Manufactured from special alloy spring steel of correctly 
engineered section sizes, their inherent reactive pressure over 
a wide reactive range is able to automatically compensate for 
developed looseness in the rail joint assembly and to keep it 
tighter longer. 


A trial will convince you. Write now for Reliance 
Hy-Crome Spring Washer Folder R53. 


“SPRINGTITE’ AND ‘“‘HOZ-FAS-NER” ARE REGISTERED "“Edgemark of Quality” 
TRADEMARKS OF THE EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Wheels ease gently into line, frog 
points escape wheel batter, when a 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway train 
takes a turnout guarded by Bethle- 
hem’s Hook-Flange Guard Rail. And 
many are the C&O turnouts that 
have this protection! 

Once it’s spiked in place, this 
sturdy guard rail stays put. No side 
thrust or shock will turn it over or 
jar it out of line. That’s because of 


BETHLEHEM HOOK-FLANGE GUARD 


its unique hooked flange, specially 
rolled to fit under the running rail. 
The weight of a passing train thus 
holds the guard rail down tight. The 
flare at each end of the guard rail 
smooths the wheel’s passage into 
the flangeway. 

You'll find Hook-Flange Guard 
Rails in service not only on the C&O 
but on many others of the country’s 
leading roads. If you wish to see one 








on location, or you would like addi- 
tional information, a Bethlehem rep- 
resentative will be glad to call on 
you, at your convenience. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 
On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 


Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation. Export 
Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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Where hand scalping costs are too high! 
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Fheetiely Stop Weeds 
this low-cost thittty way! 


SAVE Up to 85% of your grassing costs! 
NOTHING TO MIX Put Concentrated Borascu Weed Killer 
about your timber structures, yards, tie 
piles, sidings and buildings to get greatest 
NO WATER TO HAUL protection from brush fires at lowest cost! 
Weeds-grasses are stopped, leaving noth- 
ing but bare ground wherever Concen- 
trated Borascu is applied properly. Don’t 
sacrifice your costly man-power on grass- 
ing...this modern method is thriftier ! 


‘1(1:| Borascu’ 


When Borascu's in... weeds stay out! 


Weeds and grasses just can’t grow on 
soil where Borascu has been applied! 
And such soil remains sterile for long 
periods because this inorganic borate 
doesn’t break down. Applications are 
simple; there is nothing to mix... no 
water to haul and the most unskilled 
laborer can do the job. You’ll find it 
pays to use Concentrated Borascu. 







Saves you Doles! 
Kile Weeds tor Pennies / Ez 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 


DIVISION OF BORAX CONSOLIDATED, LIMITED 
630 SHATTO PLACE, LOS ANGELES 5,CALIFORNIA 
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PUT with this 


versatile 1 yd. 


MODEL 





DOES 
THINGS 
» NO TRACK-TYPE | 
im RIG CAN DO 7 
q) 


THE ALL PURPOSE RAILROAD MACHINE 
SHOVEL e CRANE e DRAGLINE e PULLSHOVEL 








JUST OUT... 1954 ’More than 
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Replies to a recent mail 
survey, from 42 railroads 
representing a large ma- 
jority of the buying power 
of the entire railway in- 
dustry, showed that 96% 
of users refer to the 
Railway Supply Industry 
Yearbook for specific buy- 
ing purposes. 


In 4 Main Sections... 


a. “Who’s Who” Section lists railway supply companies, 
their main and district offices, and names of 


important executive and sales personnel. 


When railway men are 
b. Manufacturers’ Catalog Section. y 


c. Classified Product Directory Section. ag planning to buy, they refer 
d. Index of Trade Names. ? to the R.S.I. Yearbook 
with confidence 
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126 Manufacturers and Suppliers to the Railway Industry 
Provide Individual Catalogs in the Advertising Pages 


The best endorsement of this perennial reference 
volume is the continuing large number of manufac- 
turers and suppliers to the railroad industry who 
have placed their advertisements and catalog-type 
messages in the pages of the 1954 Railway Supply 
They know that with the day- 
in-and-day-out use of this, the only reference volume 


Industry Yearbook. 


of its kind in this field, their sales messages within 
its pages will receive repeated reader recognition as 
the book is referred to with reliability. 

When your railroad is about to make a purchase, 
be sure to refer to this ’54 Yearbook. Manufacturers 
who advertise in it offer you their “silent salesman,” 


ready to answer your product questions each time 


the book is opened. As indicated by replies to a re- 
cent mail survey from 42 railroads, 96% of Railway 
Supply Industry Yearbook users refer to it for specific 
buying purposes. 

The 126 manufacturers and suppliers whose cata- 
logs appear in the advertising pages represent every 
type of manufactured item used by railroads and 
allied fields. They are companies of varying sizes 
and years of service . . . some brand new to the field 
and many long-time manufacturers . . . all of whom 
consider the Railway Supply Industry Yearbook a 
worthwhile and an ideal medium to aid railway buy- 
ers with catalog and display type advertisements de- 
scribing their products and services. 


American son Shoe Co. 


American tenaapiae Co., 
Railway Steel Spring Div. 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 


Bendix Aviction Corp., 
Bendix Radio Division 
Bendix Aviation Corp.. 


Biddle, Jomes G., Company 

Bird & Son, Inc. 

Blackmer Pump Company 

Bogle, ®. H., Company 

Brainard Steel Div. Sharon 
Steel Corp. 

Buckeye Steel Castings Co. 

Byers, A. M., Company 

C & D Batteries, inc. 

C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 

Canton Drop Forging & 
Manufacturing Company 

Carbone Corporation 
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Advertisers in the 1954 Edition 


Edgewater Steel Company 

Edison Storage Battery Div. 
of Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 

Electric Tamper & Equipment 
C 


lompany 

Elwell Parker Electric Co. 
Esso Stondard Oil Company 
Evans Products Compony 
Ex-Cell-O Corporation 
Fabreeka Products Co., Inc. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Fairmont Ry. Motors, Inc. 
Farr Company 

Federal Tel. & Radio Co. 
Franklin-Balmor Corp. 
General Steel Castings 
Great Lokes Steel Corp. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 


National Electric Prod. Corp. 
Neill, 8. W., Compony 





Ray-O- Vac Compony 
Reade Mig. Co., Inc. 
Rome Cable Corp. 

St. Lovis Cor Company 
Serco Company, Inc. 
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5,000 copies now being distributed 








Weed and Brush Control 


lasts longer with Du Pont 
TELVAR and AMMATE 


Weed Killers Weed and Brush Killer 


One application of “Telvar” solves 
weed problems for a season or longer! 


“Telvar” kills through the roots... 
prevents regrowth. Low dosages (20 to 
80 lbs. per acre) make it cost little for 
the results you obtain. Low rates also 
mean less handling, less storage facili- 
ties. If you’re looking for a way to cut 
maintenance costs to new low levels, 
include ‘““Telvar” in your weed-control 
program. Available in two formula- 





“Telvar” has kept this yard clean of vegeta- tions: ‘*“Telvar” W; and ‘““Telvar’’ DW, Brush along right-of-way was controlled 


tion for two years. with “Ammate.” 


which is especially suited for light, 
sandy soils and in areas where annual 
rainfall is higher than 20 inches. 


“Ammate’” kills more kinds of brush 
and keeps it down longer than most 
weed and brush killers! 


When the original spray job is well 
done, brush is kept under control with 
nothing more than an occasional spot 
spray later. You can rely on ‘““Ammate”’ 
to do the job safely, even where your 





rights-of-way adjoin crop land, because . 
Track at right was treated with “Telvar” ee 99 2 ° Maintenance crews prefer “Ammate" be- 
Weed Killer. “‘Telvar” won't corrode equip- Ammate”’ is not volatile. There are no cause they can use it without hazard to them- 


ment; it's non-flammable, non-volatile. vapors to drift onto sensitive crops. selves, livestock, wildlife or adjoining crops. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS describe how to con- 
trol weeds and brush with Du Pont chemicals. For 
your copies, write to Du Pont, Grasselli Chemicals 
Dept., Rm. D-4032, Wilmington, Del. In Canada 
Du Pont Company of Canada Limited, Box 660, 
Montreal. 


TELVAR AMMATE 


Weed Killers Weed and Brush Killer 


% On all chemicals always follow directions for application. 
Treated wrth i Where warning or caution statements on use of product are 


od me TELVAR . given, read them carefully 


of 





a : 
Area treated with “Telvar,” left; untreated, Same right-of-way as above, three years 
right. “Telvar” is easily applied, extremely Me us eat orf after treatment. Brush still under control; low- 
low in toxicity to h and animal BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY growing cover returned to resist erosion. 
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Typical installation of BIRD Self- Sealing Tie 
Pads on $15 turnout ties. Left close-up: Under 
the switch. Right close-up: Under the frog 


and guard rails. 








HOW? BIRD Self-Sealing Tie Pads form a waterproof, 
dustproof seal on the tie that protects the vulnerable area 
under the plates and around the spikes. Mechanical wear 
and plate penetration are eliminated. 


YOU GET 50% or more extra tie life from new ties 
and timbers. 


YOU GET twice the normal remaining life expectancy 
from old ties that can be adzed to a smooth surface of 
sound wood. 


YOU SAVE on gauge, line, and surface costs in addi- 
tion to savings on tie life. 


BIRD PROVEN BEST! The original self-sealing tie 
pad — proven by years of in-track experience. 


BUY THE BEST Patan 
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WHERE? 
. On the joint and shoulder ties of insulated joints. 
- On new or older bridge decks. 
- On switch timbers. 
. Under crossing frogs. 


- Through highway grade crossings and station 
platforms. 


. On curves to insure holding track to gauge and surface. 
- With smaller tie plates. 
8. On pile cutoffs. 


WHEN? Start now. Write today to BIRD Tie Pads, 
Dept. HTS-1, East Walpole, Massachusetts. 


BUY BIRD 


ahd Gs | 
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Stockpiling rails and ties, unloading trash 
from cars, handling wheel assemblies in and 
out of storage, handling aggregates — yard 
jobs like these won’t support high operating 
costs. That’s why more and more railroads 
are using convertible Bucyrus-Erie crane- 
excavators for such work. 

Speed and efficiency are packed into what- 
ever work a Bucyrus-Erie handles. Big en- 
gines “tailored” to fit the work range of each 
size machine produce power to meet all de- 
mands of crane and excavator service. Large, 
cool-running clutches and brakes, responding 
smoothly to conveniently placed controls, pro- 
vide accurate control for precision crane work, 


SARNING PO 






WER 


oe ee 


deliver power where it counts for excavator 
operation—enable the operator to hoist, swing, 
and dump a load with the quick sureness that 
spells speedy job completion. 


Bucyrus-Erie excavators (shovels, drag- 
lines, and clamshells) range in size from 3%- to 
4-cu. yd.; crane capacities range from 3- to 
60-ton (nominal ratings). Transit Cranes 
(carrier mounted) with 15- and 25-ton capacity 
— easily convertible to 14- and 34-yd. excava- 
tor operation—are available also. Let your 
Bucyrus-Erie distributor show you how these 
famous machines can reduce yard work costs 
for you. 40E54 


Bucyrus-Erie Company 


South Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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24 CONSECUTIVE YEARS 





BEFORE “R.B.C.C.” Service AFTER “R.B.C.C.” Service 


“R. B. C. C.”’ ballast cleaning service has earned its outstanding performance record 
from 24 years of successful operation. Our 3 and 5 unit trains are entirely self con- 
tained on our own standard railroad equipment—No railroad cars are used or tied up. 


“R.B.C.C.” 5 unit equipment does a | “R.B.C.C.” 3 unit equipment, self pro- 
thorough ballast conditioning job, clean- | pelled, does a thorough ballast condi- 
ing two center ditches or two shoulders | tioning job, cleaning one shoulder at one 
or one of each at one trip. pass on one side only. 


“R.B.C.C.”’ ballast cleaning or excavating service, complete with our own personnel 
and equipment, is handled on contract basis. 








RAND TOWER 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


“=. . 


METROPOLITAN BANK BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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YOU NEED BOTH ... 


ECONOMICAL 740V@ WEED 
AND BRUSH KILLING SERVICES 


Chemical treatment of your whole roadway makes 
good sense—and saves maintenance dollars. Bogle 
experience has been extensive in both “roadbed” and 
“right-of-way” applications. We have the right kind 
of chemical for every job and the know-how that 
only 30 years plus in the business can give. 


Add to this a fleet of fully-equipped, modern spray 
cars and experienced operating personnel and you 
have our prescription for a complete, well-integrated 
weed and brush killing service that meets today’s 
needs at the lowest possible cost per mile. 


~ JANUARY, 1955 


We shall gladly work out a Bogle program with you 
in the light of your own needs. 


THE R. H. BOGLE CO. 


ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Complete Weed and Brush Killing Service 
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Safeguards 10,138 miles 
of line with year-round 
testing by 
SPERRY RAIL SERVICE 





a 

“Many of our 10,138 miles of line 
carry the heaviest tonnage of freight 
and the greatest density of passenger 
traffic in the world,” says Mr. S. R. == 
Hursh, Chief Engineer of The Pennsyl- : 

vania Railroad. “To protect this vast Sperry Detector Car 129 is shown testing the busiest section of track in the U.S., 





a a 
—_— 


system against derailments that may be —_ PRR’s main line between New York and Philadelphia. “Close cooperation between 
caused by hidden rail defects, we test | Sperry crews and division personnel,” continues Mr. Hursh, “make scheduling 
our rail continuously with the Sperry and operation of the Detector Car over our high density track smooth and efficient, 
Detector Car.” with minimum loss of time.” 
ee a ee 
— 











“Another protection afforded patrons 
of our passenger trains as well as ship- 
pers of freight,” states Mr. Hursh, “is 
the regular checking of side and over- 


PRR’s Broadway Limited, pictured above en route New York to Chicago in elec- head clearances by PRR's Clearance 





Car. Knowledge is thus had at all times 
of side clearance between passenger 
and freight trains on adjacent tracks, 
and routes over which freight trains 
with high and wide loads may operate.” 


trified territory, is typical of the many passenger trains protected by continuous 
testing of rail. The Sperry record, more than 2,000,000 miles of detecting smaller 
rail defects faster and at less cost than any other testing method, assures sound 
rail in track for the fastest passenger trains and for the heaviest freights. 








“Leaders since 1928 in nondestruc- 
§ p F R 4 Y tive testing” is more than a slogan with 
Sperry. Another important contribu- 
tion to railroad safety is the ultrasonic 
R Al [ § FRY C F Reflectoscope for in-place testing of 
locomotive axles, car wheels and other 
Division of Sperry Products, Inc. equipment. It locates hidden fatigue 
aa cracks and other internal defects be- 
{: US ;, Danbury, Conn. “hat ; a . 
fore failure occurs. Call or write for 
FIRST IN RAIL TESTING New York Chicago St. Lovis 


further information. 
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Scarifies a 10 foot tie bed in less than 
a minute... 7o//s on TIMKEN’ bearings 


OOSENING and digging a tie 
bed 10’ 3” long, the Fairmont 
W87 Series A Tie Bed Scarifier can 
hit an average speed of one tie bed a 
minute. And with only one operator! 


To keep maintenance low, the 
wheels of this 5,000-pound ma- 
chine are mounted on double-row 
Timken® tapered roller bearings. 
This practically eliminates friction. 
The tapered design of Timken 
bearings is geometrically correct 
to produce true rolling motion. 
And their precision manufacture 









helps them live up to their design. 


Design of axle housings is simpli- 
fied, since no provision need be made 
for special devices to take thrust 
loads set up by curves. The tapered 
design of Timken bearings lets them 
take both radial and thrust loads in 
any combination. 


Since no bearing, however well 
made, can ever be any better than 
the steel that goes into it, we make 
our own. No other U. S. bearing 
maker has this start-to-finish control 
of bearing quality. 





Nasi 


PROFILOGRAPH TRACE. GOOD COMMERCIALLY 
GROUND FINISH (5.000 XK VERTICAL 
30 K HORIZONTAL) 


meer ad a 





PROFILOGRAPH TRACE. TIMKEN BEARING 
FINISH (5.000 X VERTICAL. 30 X HORIZONTAL 





OPTICAL FLAT. PERFECT FINISH 








SMOOTH TO 
MILLIONTHS OF AN INCH 


Surface finish of high quality 
Timken bearing rollers and 
races is so smooth that it 
takes a profilograph to meas- 
ure its smoothness. This 
instrument measures surface 
variations to a millionth of 
an inch, as shown at the left. 








NOT JUST A BALL 
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> NOT JUST A ROLLER “> THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


These are some of the reasons why, 
in terms of performance and long 
life, Timken bearings are the lowest- 
cost bearings that can be put on a 
machine. 

Whether you build or buy machines, 
specify the bearings with the trade- 
mark ‘Timken’. The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
Canadian plant: St. Thomas, Ontario. 
Cable address: ‘“TIMROSCO”. 


This symbol on a product means 
its bearings are the best. 


FAIRMONT RAILWAY MOTORS INC. 
mounts the wheels of this tie bed 
scarifier on Timken bearings 
for long life, low maintenance, 
least friction. 


fe OompgT ORES 





BEARING TAKES RADIAL ©) AND THRUST —(j)— LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION —' 
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DEMOUNTABLE STEEL WHEELS 
FOR EVERY TRACK CAR 


Every Fairbanks-Morse demountable steel 
wheel conforms to one standard of quality 
— the highest! 


Every step from sheet steel purchase to 
finished wheel is under Fairbanks-Morse 
control and inspection. Every wheel is cold- 
formed in our own plant, on our own 
presses using ovr own modern dies... 
machined and finished to a design of sim- 
plicity and strength. 


This control of quality is your assurance 
that F-M wheels are the sturdiest track car 
wheels on the rails today! 


. When you need replacement wheels in 20”, 
16” or 14” sizes, standardize on quality 
. .. standardize on Fairbanks-Morse steel 
wheels for longer life. Fairbanks, Morse 
' & Co., Chicago 5, Il. 


@ FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


@ name worth remembering when you want the best 
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How to keep ties from dying young in trouble spots 


& 
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Prevent cutting and abrasion by cushioning 
track structures with Johns-Manville Tie Pads 


Johns-Manville Tie Pads 
provide benefits that 
warrant consideration in 
every track program. De- 





signed to prolong tie 
service life, these Pads reduce “pumping,” help 
track spikes stay tight longer, postpone maintenance 
expense for regauging and respiking. 

J-M Pads absorb impact shock, help isolate the 
transmission of noise and vibration. Resilient, they 
serve as durable protective cushions, seal out dirt 
and moisture, prevent abrasion and cutting. 





Johns-Manville 


Formulated for low compressibility, high recovery 
and low plastic flow, J-M Tie Pads offer good re- 
siliency and flexibility over the widest temperature 
ranges encountered in service. They are resistant 
to creosote, diesel and lubricating oils, brine, water 
and freezing and thawing. 

Available in all standard sizes, J-M Tie Pads are 
furnished plain, or with a special coating on one 
side. For detailed information on Tie Pads or other 
Johns-Manville products, get in touch with your 
J-M Representative, or write Johns-Manville, Box 
60, New York 16, N. Y. 


96 YEARS OF SERVICE 
TO TRANSPORTATION 
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continues to set 


new standards for Modern 
Maintenance Machinery ... 
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Muscles typify the continuing research 

and development being made by Nordberg 
to provide the nation’s railroads with 
modern track machinery to do a better, faster 
maintenance job at lower cost. 


Designed, built, and proved in use with the 
cooperation of track maintenance men, this equipment has Y 
actually revolutionized maintenance methods in 
scores of operations. 


It will pay you to investigate the full line of 
modern, money-saving Nordberg track 
maintenance machinery for meeting today’s 


maintenance needs. wonneeR NORDBERG MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


For further details on any or all 
of these Nordberg machines, write rN 
for literature. | 









CONTINUOUS 
RAIL PRODUCTION 








is FUIGH BALL 


MORE AND MORE RAILROADS ARE 





CLEARING 


THE WAY FOR SAVINGS IN TRACK MAINTENANCE 
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A record 70,000 welds in 1954! The growing ac- 
ceptance of continuous rail has pushed the produc- 
tion curve right out of the chart shown you a few 
months ago, Last year, 19 major railroads used 
Linpe’s RIBBONRAIL service and equipment to pro- 


RAILROAD DEPARTMENT 


mae 





duce this total number of welds . . . the equivalent 
of more than 260 miles of single track. 


This 17 year production record means that hundreds 
of miles of trouble-free, economical, continuous rail 
are in track in all sections of the country. Now is 
the time to plan your future continuous rail program. 
Call or write the Railroad Department of Linde Air 
Products Company. 


Supplying to railroads the complete line of 


Linde Air Products Com pany welding and cutting materials and modern 


methods furnished for over forty years under 


A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation the familiar symbol - - - 


30 East 42nd Street UCC} New York 17, N. Y. 


Offices in Other Principal Cities 
In Canada: DOMINION OXYGEN COMPANY 
Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto 





“Linde” and “Oxweld” are trade-marks and “Ribbonrail” is a service mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
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* Port of Boston Authority, Charlestown, Mass. 
Courtesy of Merritt Chapman & Scott Corp. 


DEPENDING 
ON REPUBLIC! 


The all-important structural piles of this pier are southern yellow 
pine—pressure-creosoted by Republic Creosoting Company. Their 
life span has been increased many fold. 


In either fresh or salt water, acid or alkaline soil, pressure-creo- 
soted wood . . . telephone poles, anchor logs, cross arms, piles, 
railroad ties, wood blocks, or other Republic products . . . has stood 
the test of time. 


Creosoted wood 


REPUBLIC CREOSOTING COMPANY 


MERCHANTS BANK BUILDING, INODIANAPCiiS 4, "IDIANA 


7 


/ | 
CREOSOTED}| 


Y (ie - | 
LW YORE PRODUCTS) 
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iim IT'S NEW, tested and proven 


smoother, faster!!!! 





— 
THE TWO-DEPTH gli 
M B-24 TAMPER 


YOU'LL MEET IT IN PERSON AT 
THE N.R.A.A. EXHIBITS .. . 
YOU'LL ALSO LEARN ABOUT THE 
NEW 


Me “pay as you tamp” PLAN 


tia A 
M EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


224 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 
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News Notes 


4 
...aresume of 
current events 
throughout the 
railroad world 


RAILWAY TRACK and STRUCTURES 


TRACK and 
STRUCTU REE JANUARY, 1955 


The New York Central has installed a new fast daily through-freight service 
between Chicago and New York, which gives receivers of perishable freight an 
advantage over the road's best previous service. Two new trains, one designated 











by time-card symbol “CD-4," and the other “NY-4," have been added in this 
service. Both trains stop only to change crews and to ice their refrigerator cars. 
Shortly before this issue went to press, two additional trains, designated “BF- 
NY-4" and “CB-4,”" between Bellefontaine, Ohio, Cleveland and New York, and 
Chicago and Buffalo, respectively, went into operation—offering similar ex- 
pedited service. 
a 

Five of the railroads most directly affected by the extension of the three-cent- 
by-air-mail experiment to the west coast have filed suit to enjoin the Postmaster 
General from proceeding with this program. The roads challenged the legality of 
the experiment on the grounds that the distinction between air mail and other 
mail, including first class, is not preserved. 


* 

The Norfolk & Western's experimental steam turbine locomotive has made a 
“splendid showing” in its preliminary tests, according to N&W President, R. H. 
Smith, Mr. Smith reports that the locomotive’s high thermal efficiency and its low 
fuel cost per unit of traffic are particularly gratifying. . 


2 
A recommendation that the Pullman conductors’ wage dispute be settled on 
the basis of the pattern set in cases involving railroad operating employees and 























other train service employees has been submitted to President Eisenhower by 
an emergency board created to arbitrate the dispute. 
* 

The Chesapeake & Ohio has rejoined the Association of American Railroads 
as a full-fledged member, a status that it has not occupied since 1946 when, 
under the chairmanship of Robert R. Young, it withdrew from participation in 
industry policy, legal, public relations and advertising activities of the Associa- 
tion. 











* 
A new and original control feature on the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Poto- 
mac permits highway crossing gates to open to allow vehicles to pass if a train 
stops on the approach circuit; then, when the engineer blows his whistle or 











cally. 


presses a button in the locomotive cab, the gates are again lowered automati- 








4 
A new system of lubricating freight-car journals has been developed, which 
is said to reduce oil consumption by 90 per cent, extend bearing and axle life 
and eliminate causes of more than 60 per cent of all hot boxes. The system, 











developed by the National Motor Bearing Company, has been given official 
approval by the AAR for installation on an initial 10,000 cars in interchange 
service. The new equipment will reportedly cost the railroads under $200 per 
car, and some of the devices making up the system are expected to last the life- 
time of a car. 
* 

A state may not ban a trucker from its highways, when he is engaged in 

interstate commerce, as a penalty for violation of state laws, according to a 











recent ruling of the United States” Supreme Court. The ruling ends a court 
which began when the state of Illinois sought to suspend operating rights of the 
Hayes Freight Line, charging it with 157 overloading violations. 
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‘These weeds tickle, George . . . next time let’s ride a railroad that uses Chipman weed killers.”’ 
Chipman Chemical Company weed killers and ap- 


plication service are backed by over 40 years of 
experience in serving railroads. An extensive line of 
weed, grass and brush killing chemicals is available 


to meet varying conditions. Included are the 


following: i 
Atlacide Liquid Methoxone-Chlorax Ch | C p y | 
Atlacide Spray Powder Atlas A” Arsenical emica om an A nc. 
Chlorax Liquid Atlas Contact 
Chlorax "40” Brush Killer Railroad Div. Headquarters: 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5 
TCA-Chlorax Borax » CMU «+ Dalapon 


Executive Offices: Bound Brook, New Jersey 


Let us solve your weed problems with the right 
chemicals and application service. 














16 Strategically Located Chipman Plants 
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Self-propelled 205 runs on rails 


saves travel time 
between jobs... 


Where conventional excavators and cranes 
have to be moved off-track over long, round-about 
routes from one job to the next, the Koehring 205 
takes to the rails. RailAid powers its own rail-pro- 


pulsion car . . . travels on-track at speeds up to 
20 m.p.h. 


You can send it anywhere along the line, at a 
moment's notice, to do any digging, lifting or 
material-handling jobs: cleans ditches, widens em- 
bankments . . . loads, unloads cars, stockpiles bal- 
last, coal . . . repairs trestles, drives piles, lays 
rails . . . handles scrap or salvage. 


Because all travel is by rail, crawler life is con- 
siderably increased. Yet, you have complete flexi- 
bility for working on or off-track. 


Clears the track in 10 minutes 


Crane loads or unloads itself on ramp-equipped 
car in less than 10 minutes. Sets car on or off-track 
. ». Clears the right-of-way for normal through traf- 
fic. Work of RailAid and crew is uninterrupted 
during entire shift. Crane safely lifts 6.9 tons from 
the car, 8.9 tons on ground .. . readily converts to 
magnet crane, pile driver, clamshell, dragline, 1- 
yard shovel or hoe. Learn more about this versatile 
on-and-off-track RailAid . . . write: Koehring Co., 
Milwaukee 16, Wisconsin. 


KOEHRING RailAid® 


(Subsidiaries: KWIK-MIX *« PARSONS « JOHNSON) 
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Western Pacific Railroad 
Company, San Francisco, 
Calif., operates 1,528 miles 
of road in California, Ne- 





Marysville / Reno; 


Woodland f = 
Ko vada and Utah. This 
Sacramento \ 5 b 
Oakland ‘. includes a 110-mile sec- 
mipeiton \ ondary main-line from 


| San Jose 


\\) CALIFORNIA 


Keddie, Calif., to Bieber 
which provides, through 
its connection with the 








Great Northern, a route to the Pacific Northwest 
known as the “Inside Gateway.” 


Because much of the line is benched-in on the side 
of the mountains, it is subject to earth slides dur- 
irig the rainy season and snow slides in winter. 
For fast emergency slide-clearing service one of 
the units they have depended on since 1949 has 
been a 19 mph rubber-tired Tournatractor. This 
tool is ideal for their purposes since it can drive 
to the job under its own power and work in very 
restricted quarters. 


Does job of work train 


On the job pictured here, Tournatractor was work- 
ing with a Manitowoc shovel and a small scaling 
crew trimming a large earth movement which 


Running on rubber at speeds to 19 mph, Tournatractor has three 
times the speed of a comparable crawler-tractor. In addition, it 
can travel along the ties, or cross tracks, without planking. 





Hou the Western Pacific 


cuts delays from slides in the mountains 


threatened the tracks between Keddie and Moccasin 
Station. First, a fill of earth or gravel is laid be- 
tween the rails to protect the roadbed. The slide 
is then blasted into small fragments which the tractor 
and shovel remove and drop into the valley below. 


Prior to adopting “off-track” operation and the 
purchase of necessary equipment to effect this 
change, the railroad used a fully-equipped work 
train and crew to handle slide clearing jobs. It 
often took 2 hours time just to get the work train 
onto the main-line. Further time was lost travelling 
to the site. Train schedules were delayed. Because 
the line is mainly single track, no traffic could go 
through until the work train pulled into a siding, 
which might be several miles away. 


Drives on roadbed to next job 


Tournatractor, on the other hand, if within a rea- 
sonable distance, drives to a slide under its own 
power and is at work on the job within as little as 
30 minutes after slide occurs. Straddling the rails, 
Tournatractor drives over bridges and _ trestles, 
through tunnels. As soon as a slide is cleared from 
the rails, revenue traffic can roll with little or no 
interruption to Tournatractor’s work. Big rubber 
tires do not loosen rails or chamfer ties. 


By angling Angledozer blade to the right, Tournatractor operator 
is able to windrow blasted rock. For ditching or shaping slopes, 
either corner of blade can be raised or lowered. 
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When shovel became disabled, 186 hp Tournatractor pulled the excavator away from 
the danger of slides. To turn shovel-crawlers in direction of travel, Tournatractor 
operator nudged them around with dozer blade. 


Foreman Jack H. Jones states that nothing but 


machines have been down for servicing and repairs 


" a rubber-tired tractor could work where Tourna- less than 5% of scheduled working time. 
a tractor does. “We can drive Tournatractor any : 
B place it’s needed on this railroad,” he says. Write for details 
Railroad owners like Tournatractor because it Tournatractor is a dependable product of the earth- 
doesn’t interfere with train schedules, gets to the moving subsidiary of Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
job sooner, and completes it faster. Besides it saves pany. Ask us for all the facts so you can compare 
a- money . . . on the Western Pacific, Tournatractor this rubber-tired tool with your present off-track 
s and scaling crew can work for several days for a equipment. It can make important savings in time 
as total cost of less than the expense of calling out and money on your line! 
Is, a work train for one day. Angledozer — Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Tournatractor—Trademark T-701-RR 
es, 
ym Because of this saving in money and time, the lL T Ww . in C 
no Western Pacific bought another Tournatractor in elourneau- esting ouse ompany 
yer 1951. This second unit usually works on the main- PEORIA. ILLINOTS 


line. in the famous Feather River Canyon. Both 


Tournatractor pushed several tons of rock over the bank. Says 
Operator Allen LeCone, “For clearing a slide on a railroad in 
a hurry, this Tournatractor can't be beat."’ 
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A Subsidiary of Westinghouse Air Brake Company 













movie, “Clear the Track." 





Name pos meh SE 
Division 


Railroad peatechoamcctrien woitnions Seasuabaias gata suainie oitanuia Sabah aaertantels 


. -Address 


“The Railroad Handyman’”’ 






kK Se 


T-701-RR 


20-page book shows how the 7-yd. self-loading 
D Tournapull cuts time and costs on right-of- 
way maintenance. Send coupon for your free 
copy. No obligation. Also ask to see our color 











FOR BOTH BUILDING AND MAINTAINING FINEST TRACK AT LOWEST COST 





JACKSO 


No other machine comes close to rivaling the JACKSON TRACK MAINTAINER's ability 
to handle ALL tamping jobs with topnotch efficiency — regardless of conditions involved. Care- 


ful investigation, we believe, is bound to convince you that, judged from any angle, this is THE 


machine for the over-all job of both putting up and 
maintaining track of highest quality. Write for 
descriptive folder. Wire or phone for the answers 









to any specific questions you may have. 


fay 

é aegey 
f Any kind and size of ballast is uniformly and firmly tamped 
4 4 in any lift, and in spotting and smoothing. The bars go way 


down and compact a perfect base for the tie that stays put. 
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346-ton load 


that Armco Culverts 
will carry your 
heaviest load 
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Under only 342 feet of cover, this 72-inch diameter Armco Corrugated 
Metal Pipe safely withstands one of the heaviest wheel loads on 
record. Several times a day since 1927, a 346-ton steel thermos car 
charged with molten metal, rolls over the pipe. 

Today, the structure remains in excellent condition, with the prom- 
ise of many more years of trouble-free service. Not one cent has been 
spent for maintenance since the structure was installed. 

Flexible, corrugated metal design is one reason for the amazing 
strength and durability of Armco Structures. The load is distributed 
around the entire periphery of the pipe instead of being concentrated 
top and bottom as with rigid pipe. There’s no danger of cracking or 
breaking. 

To combat varying degrees of corrosion, protective coatings are 
available to assure ample material durability for every service condi- 
tion. Plain galvanized pipe, like the structure pictured, is ideal for 
normal service. For severe corrosion, there is Armco ASBESTOS-BONDED. 
And where abrasive flow creates a problem, Armco PAVED-INVERT 
Pipe guards against erosion. Write us for complete information about 
durable Armco Drainage Structures. There is a size and type for almost 
every drainage need. Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., 3595 
Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. Subsidiary of Armco Steel Corporation. 
In Canada: write Guelph, Ontario. Export: The Armco International 
Corporation. 


(——) 
ARMCO DRAINAGE STRUCTURES NW, 
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U.S. Steel bolted heat-treated crossing, after one year’s heavy-duty service. 











IN JUST ONE YEAR... 


«| USS Heat-treated Crossing 
proves superiority 


over other crossings 


HESE four crossings were installed at a major eastern 
railroad crossing in the Spring of 1953. Of the four, one 
vas a U.S. Steel heat-treated bolted crossing and the 
others were of a competitive type and manufacture. 
'. 2 After one year of service, the crossings were carefully 
~~" examined for wear. The USS heat-treated crossing—al- 


y though it had been subjected to the heaviest traffic condi- 


ions (see diagram)—showed less wear than the other 


. 


ae 


a 
nS 


crossings. 


, é The full heat treatment of rails, pioneered by U.S. Steel, 





not only increases their hardness and resistance to wear; 
it increases their strength, toughness, and resistance to 
impact. Moreover, these properties are imparted not only 
to the surface of the rail head, but to the entire rail includ- 
ing the web and the base. Such superior qualities provide 
longer life for trackwork, resulting in considerable savings 
to the railroad using the product. 

For further information, write to United States Steel 
Corporation, 525 William Penn Place, Room 4538, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


A. USS Heat-treated Crossing 


1. South to North Traffic. Loaded coal trains. 35 MPH freights heavy 
in summer, light in winter, plus one local freight daily. 

2. East to West and West to East. Two 70 MPH passenger and four 
50 MPH freights daily. One local freight. (High speed traffic 
causes as much or more wear than heavy tonnage.) 

B. Competitive Type Crossing 
1. South to North Traffic. Same as crossing “A”-1, above. 
2. East to West Traffic. Very light (siding traffic only). 


C. Competitive Type Crossing 


1. North to South traffic. Empty coal trains and one lecal freight 
daily 


2. East to West and West to East traffic. Same as crossing “A’-2, 
above. 


D. Competitive Type Crossing 
1. North to South traffic. Same as crossing C=], above. 
2. East to West traffic. Same as crossing “B’-2, above. 


The combination of heavy freight and high-speed passenger trains 
subjects the USS heat-treated bolted crossing to the heaviest traffic 
of all described above. 


USS ) 
TRACKWORK 
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You're looking at “tight rail.” This money-saving, smooth-riding 
construction has many important advantages and M/W men are 
using it successfully on a number of roads. It reduces rail-end batter 
and welding. “Low joints” —a major item of maintenance expense— 
are minimized. 


COMPRESSION Rail Anchors, with their positive, uniform hold- 
ing throughout the length of the rail—provide preferred anchoring 
for “tight rail.” 
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Features that make it easy for you Si 
to choose a RACINE portable Rail Saw RISEN 


e LABOR SAVING — One man operation, does the work 3 


of several hands. Easily moved by two men — no traffic 
interference. 








RACINE UNIT TIE TAMPER 
Lightweight — Shock-Free 
Operation 


> EFFICIENT — In or out of track, a Racine Saw cuts 
fast, smooth and accurate. Cut-off any length down to 
one-tenth of an inch. 





> MATERIAL SAVINGS — Shattered and burned rail 
ends are eliminated. Failures from fractures caused by 


“nick and break” or torch methods of cropping are 


substantially reduced. RACINE PORTABLE RAIL DRILL 
Lightweight — Automatic 


Power Feed 
oot. WRITE FOR NEW CATALOG showing 


we ae Racine's complete line of Rail Tools. Ad- 
=— dress RACINE HYDRAULICS & MACHIN- 
qv ERY, INC., 2038 Albert St., Racine, Wis. 


RACINE 
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No Ruts Here 


Anyone whose life and interests are closely interwoven with the rail- 
road maintenance-of-way field can hardly be in much danger of getting 
into a rut. Too much is happening. Changes—and I mean fundamental 
changes—in conditions and in practices, materials and equipment are 
almost a daily occurrence. These changes are not always to our liking but 


the net effect is in the direction of progress, and for that we should be 
thankful. 


In fact, when you stop to think about it you can’t help but conclude that 
the railroads as a whole have made phenomenal progress in various ways 
since the war. We all can remember some years back when there seemed 
to be much conversation about the “decadent” railroad industry. Maybe I 
haven’t been in the right places, but I don’t recall hearing any such com- 
ments lately. I doubt that they are being made anymore by well-informed 
people. 

We don’t need to look far for the answer. When the public once makes 
up its collective mind that such and such is so, nothing less than develop- 
ments with the shattering force of an earthquake can bring about a change 
in attitude. The “earthquake” that did it in the railroad field was dieseliza- 
tion. Within the span of a few short years the railroads revolutionized their 
motive-power set-up in such a manner as to capture the public fancy. I 
suppose the effect was enhanced by the fact that many people thought the 
industry was too deeply embedded in tradition to bestir itself sufficiently 
to make such drastic and fundamental changes. Now the railroads are “on 
the beam” in the eyes of the public. 


What the public generally doesn’t realize is that dieselization is only one 
manifestation of the progressive spirit now motivating the railroad in- 
dustry. If the average non-railroading citizen could be persuaded to delve 
behind the scenes he couldn’t help but be amazed by such developments 
as the use of radio in train operation, the advances in yard design and 
operation, and the intelligent and aggressive manner in which the research 
tool is being used by the railroads. It is really unfortunate that more people 
don’t use railroad passenger service, for then they would learn that the 
modern passenger train offers a degree of comfort, dependability and safety 
that is equalled by no other form of transportation. 


But the real shock would come if the public could be brought face to 
face with the progress that has been made in the mechanization of M/W 
forces. The average person doubtless still pictures the section man, with 
shovel or pick in hand, as the backbone of the track forces. Does anyone 
question that this same person would react with intense interest if shown 
some of the track-maintenance devices that today are taken for granted 
by maintenance men? 


But that’s a little aside from my subject. I was saying at the outset that 
the rapidly changing nature of the field is insurance against trackmen 
getting into a rut. Certainly, there is more to it than this. Merely to be 
identified, either as editor or active participant, with a field in which 
developments are occurring so rapidly is both stimulating and a source of 
satisfaction. MHD 
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How to 
protect your 


biggest track 


investment: 
straightaways 


- TIE PAD > 


with the permanent seal 
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This fine stretch of track handles high-speed, high-density 
traffic and heavy tonnage, yet cross tie costs are at a 
minimum, thanks to Burkart Tie Pads. 


Records show that spike lifting and the need for tamping, 
regauging and general maintenance have been so materially 
reduced that the pads have paid for themselves 

many times over. 


You can effect the same savings on your straightaways or 
anywhere your track maintenance costs are high. 
For complete information write: 


F. BURKART MFG. CO., 
Railroad Tie Pad Div., Division of Textron, Inc. 
4900 N. Second St., St. Louis 7, Mo. 
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DURABLE 


RACOR TIE PAD 









ECONOMICAL 


(PATENT PENDING) 


PROVIDES 
Maximum Protection at Minimum Cost 


The RACOR TIE PAD is a rubber fibre com- 
pound of minimum thickness possessing the 
necessary tensile and compressive strength to 
withstand the destructive forces in track, yet 
is sufficiently flexible to adapt itself to the 
irregular surfaces of the ties. 


This Tie Pad is the result of intensive research 
and many years of experience in the manufac- 
ture of this type of material, giving us the 
"know-how" to produce a Tie Pad of maximum 
utility at minimum cost. 


most effective in preventing tie abrasion, in 


maintaining a clean, comparatively moisture- 





Exhaustive tests’ on the RAMAPO Tie Wear 
Machine show that the RACOR TIE PAD is 


free tie under the pad, and in maintaining its 
own shape and physical properties under the 
severest test conditions. 


All RACOR TIE PADS (unless specifically or- 
dered otherwise) are coated with a special 
sealing compound which is stable over a wide 
temperature range. This seals the pad to the 
tie and prevents the entrance of foreign mate- 
rials, such as sand, dirt and water between the 
pad and the ties, thus assuring maximum pro- 
tection to the wood immediately under the pad. 






AMERICAN 


Brake Shoe 





















COMPANY 





FEATURE 
* The RACOR TIE PAD 


will extend tie life 
because it will: 


* The RACOR TIE PAD 
will extend the effectiveness of 
track fastenings because it will: 


* The RACOR TIE PAD 
will maintain better surface 
and gage because it will: 


RACOR Tie Pads are impregnated with a fungi- 
cide which retards deterioration of both tie and 
pad. 


The economies possible through the use of the 
RACOR TIE PAD will provide greater savings 
than heretofore possible. Their use should be 
considered wherever severe tie wear, expensive 
ties or bridge timbers or high maintenance costs 
prevail. When used under insulated joints the 
life of the insulation is extended and joint main- 
tenance is reduced. 


. materially reduce or eliminate plate cutting 
. reduce spike killing 
. retard softening of the wood fibre under the pad 


. cushion shock 
. delay deterioration of the tie 


. cushion shock 

. distribute the load more evenly 

. reduce or eliminate eccentric plate cutting 

. extend the effectiveness of the tie plate fastening 











STANDARD SIZES AVAILABLE 


7” x 10!" 7%," x 12" 7%" x 19" 8” x 12!/." 
7%," x 12!/." 7%," x 22” 8” x 171/," 
TY" x 10" 7%" x 13” 79%," x 24" B34" x 14" 
7/2" x WW" 7%," x 14” 79%," x 26" 
7%," x 143%,” 73/4" x 28” 
“ “ “ VU" 7." ” 10” x 24” 
7%" x 10% Py" x 15/2 73/4" x 30 
7%" x 1" 7%," x 18" TY4" x 32” 14” x 14" 


9” x 11" 


Other sizes can be furnished, but generally the above standard sizes 
will take care of most installations. 











W86 SERIES A HYDRAULIC RAIL 
LIFTER mokes tie plate removal and 
insertion unusually easy . . . with its 
spring - counter - balanced lifting 
orms, welded steel supporting 
frame and direct-driven hydraulic 
pump. Two-man track removal. 


W68 SERIES A HYDRAULIC TIE 
REMOVER removes ties at a rate 
of approximately one per minute 
under average operating condi- 
tions. Ruggedly built, and with a 
minimum of moving ports, this unit 
requires only two men for operation. 





W87 SERIES A TIE BED SCARIFIER 
with but one operator can dig ten 
feet of tie bed a minute to a uni- 
form controlled depth and at right 
angles to the rails. The assembly is 
hydraulically operated, as is the 
drive for renewable digging teeth. 


























Is your problem 


W90 SERIES A TIE INSERTER 
inserts ties quickly and easily and 
requires only two men for operation. 
Maintenance is remarkably low 
because of its simple design and 
sound construction. This unit is self- 
propelled for greater efficiency. 


tie 
renewal ? 


























































































































































































































W83 SERIES A TIE NIPPER guar- 
antees fast, efficient action. A 
simple linkage and lever give 
positive opening and closing of 
hooks, assure simple operation and 
great dependobility. Handle can 
pivot to three different positions. 


MANUFACTURERS OF INSPECTION, SECTION AND GANG CARS, HY-RAIL CARS, MOTOR CAR ENGINES, PUSH CARS AND TRAILERS, WHEELS, AXLES AND BEARINGS, BAL- 
LAST MAINTENANCE CARS, DERRICK CARS, OIL SPRAY CARS, GROUTING OUTFITS, TIE RENEWAL EQUIPMENT, RAIL RENEWAL EQUIPMENT, WEED CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
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A resumé of current events throughout the railroad world, prepared 
at press time by the RT&S staff. 
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It is stimulating and a source of satisfaction to be associated with 
the M/W field—where there's no danger of getting into a rut. 


Editorial Opinion . Pee en ee 
Don't Let Snow Fighting Driftl—Whose Responsibility? 


Equipment Buying Declined in 1954 ..............00000000s 


An upturn was expected—and there were a few bright spots. The 
outlook for '55 sees purchases climbing—above 1953. 


“Production-Line” Servicing Layout , 


Arrangement at the Santa Fes Argentine diesel servicing terminal 
features the latest facilities for high-speed service. 


Status of the Tie Pad Today ... Pee oe Pee 


It wasn't too long ago that no one had heard of it. Now it's really 
“at home’’ in the track maintenance field—and its future . . . ? 


Using the Spot Board ..... 


The second in Leo Blanchard's series on the art of track raising— 
for ‘‘know-it-alls’’ as well as newcomers. 


Now It’s a Rubber Grade Crossing . PEP tet ree 


Yep! And it seems to work too. Heavy molded rubber slabs now in 
service on an Erie crossing at Akron. 


When River Floods—Up Goes This Railroad Bridge ........... 


A new type of vertical lift bridge which raises—not for water-borne 
traffic, but for water—for high, drift-littered water, that is. 


News Briefs in Pictures 


Burlington's new station at Quincy, Ill., is a real beauty—both inside 
and out. 
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NEW FABCO SEALER* 
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Assures Quick 
and Lasting 

Bond of \ ; 
Pad to Tie... Sse 


ee The section illustrated under glass shows 


FABCO 








Superior Advantages of 
FABCO Self-Sealing TIE PADS 


New FABCO Sealer 


® New sealing compound completely seals out 
moisture and dirt between pad and tie. 


®@ New sealing compound flows in around spike 
ond prevents intrusion of water into spike hole. 


® Because sealing compound is applied only 
on the side next to the tie, freedom of move- 
ment of the tie plate is permitted with no dis- 
turbance to the tie bond. 


® New sealing compound withstands extremes 
of temperature. 


FABCO Tie Pads 


®@ Withstand moisture, brine and all weather 
conditions. 


® Do not squash or crush in heavy service. 


® Permanent resiliency in winter and summer 
affords maximum protection against the crush- 
ing of wood fibres and assures tight spikes. 


® Exceptionally long life assures low final cost. 


“Perfect Seal and Long Life” 











* a 





in conventional form the structure of a FABCO 
Self-Sealing TIE PAD with its new, factory-applied 
seal on the bottom side and a thin non-adhesive 
coating on the top side. 


Self-Sealing 
TIE PADS 


This new and improved seal provides a quick and lasting 
bond of the pad to the tie. 


To prevent FABCO Self-Sealing TIE PADS from sticking 
together in shipment and storage, a special thin film of 


non-adhesive coating is applied to the back of each 
FABCO Self-Sealing TIE PAD. 


NOW —t0 the proven durability and permanent resiliency 
of FABCO Self-Sealing TIE PADS has been added an 
absolutely effective seal to the tie. Without question, this 
greatly improved bonding feature makes FABCO Self- 
Sealing TIE PADS the best tie pads you can buy at any 
price. .. Write today for latest literature and information 
on this new and important development. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF FABREEKA 


FABREEKA PRODUCTS 


COMPANY, INC. 


222-M Summer Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts 
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Don't Let Snow 


The problem of dealing with winter 
storms is one that has come in for its 
full share of attention in the efforts 
of maintenance-of-way officers to get 
maximum economy and efficiency. 
Some interesting developments in this 
connection came out at the December 
meeting of the Maintenance of Way 
Club of Chicago. 

The speaker of the evening—C. E. 
Weller, division engineer of the Chi- 
cago Terminal division of the Illinois 
Central—described, among other 
things, the snow-fighting equipment 
and practices used in his territory. Of 
special interest are eight weed burners 
which have been found to be very ef- 


fective in melting snow at switches. . 


These units are brought in off the line 
after their summer’s work is done to 
supplement regular snow-fighting 
equipment and devices. 

One of the most significant state- 
ments made by Mr. Weller is that the 
Illinois Central has not found it neces- 
sary for many years to hire extra help 


Editorial Opinion 


Fighting Drift! 


in the Chicago area during snow 
storms. This is in contrast to former 
years when, on occasion, the number 
of extra men required to fight snow 
ran into the hundreds. As they are 
presently organized for winter opera- 
tions, the regular section gangs have 
sufficient men to handle snow storms, 
but this work is so highly mechanized 
and so efficiently organized that the 
men needed are no more than are re- 
quired to handle normal maintenance. 

The IC may or may not be an ex- 
ception in the extent to which it has 
reduced snow-fighting costs. However, 
any road that still finds it necessary 
to hire temporary manpower during 
any but the most exceptional storms 
may wish to review its practices to 
determine if possibilities exist for 
further economies. After all, allot- 
ments for normal maintenance are 
skimpy enough these days without 
having them depleted further by ex- 
penditures for unproductive work like 
fighting snow. 


Whose Responsibility? 


During the years when dieselization 
of motive power was in full swing 
frequent comments were heard to the 
effect that when this program had 
been completed more money would be 
available for property maintenance 
and improvements. Well, the day has 
come when many roads have reached 
or are approaching complete diesel- 
ization, but where are the enlarged 
programs that were supposed to ma- 
terialize for the benefit of the fixed 
properties? 

First, let’s make allowance for the 
fact that railroad business has suf- 
fered rather severely during the past 
year. However, it appears now that 
the turn has come and that the pic- 
ture for 1955 is definitely brighter. 
But so far little evidence can be found 
to indicate that preparations are be- 
ing made to take advantage of the op- 
portunity to catch up on improvement 
and maintenance work that has been 
long deferred. 

Suppose we start with the assump- 
tion that the properties as a whole 


are in pretty good shape. Even so, 
can any road deny that there are in- 
dividual situations or structures that 
need attention in one way or another? 
How about those stations and other 
buildings that have become obsolete 
and are in need of replacement for the 
sake of economy or other reasons? 
What about those cases where invest- 
ments in improved facilities will bring 
large returns? 

Engineering and maintenance offi- 
cers have a dual responsibility; they 
must do all they can to minimize ex- 
penditures, but at the same time their 
efforts in this direction must take into 
consideration the necessity of main- 
taining the properties to a decent and 
safe standard of condition and effi- 
ciency. 

In other words, engineering officers 
have the responsibility of going to bat 
for budget items they believe to be 
essential for one reason or another. 
Only then can it be said that manage- 
ment becomes responsible for what 
happens. 
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M/W Equipment Purchases 


Were Affected by... 
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@ Purchases of maintenance-of-way 
work equipment in 1954 showed a 
few bright spots—such as rail and 
flange lubricators, portable power 
plants, power saws and power jacks 
—but on the whole the number of 
such machines acquired by the rail- 
roads last year was down sub- 
stantially from 1953. Surprisingly 
enough, however, the estimated 
dollar value of these purchases for 
1954 ($16,400,000) showed a de- 
crease of only $100,000, or .06 per 
cent, compared with the previous 
year, indicating the acquisition of a 
relatively larger proportion of the 
more expensive units. As for 1955, 
the prospects, as brought out later 
in this article, are for at least a 
moderate upturn in work equip- 
ment purchases which will even 
carry them to a level higher, dol- 
larwise at least, than 1953. 

To ascertain the facts regarding 
M/W equipment purchases in 1954, 
Railway Track and Structures ad- 
dressed a questionnaire to the of- 
ficers of 470 railroads, large and 
small, in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico. These questionnaires 
were returned by 355 of the roads 
addressed, which included replies 
from all but 5 of the Class I line- 
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. - » DIESELIZATION, which, causing more rapid rail wear 
on curves, requires more rail lubricators. 








why 


. . » DEVELOPMENT of new machines like this track liner .. . 


Uptrend Expected, but... 


Equipment Buying 
Declined in 1954 


Purchases of M/W machines last year are esti- 
mated at 7,325 units having a value of approximately 
$16,400,000. Reports from railroads, plus signs of 
better business, suggest that equipment buying will 


be at higher level this year. 


haul and switching and terminal 
companies. Of the roads submitting 
replies 166 reported purchases of 
7,211 units of work equipment. 
With this figure as a basis, it is 
estimated that the railroads as a 
whole purchased a total of 7,325 
units of work equipment last year 
at an estimated cost of $16,400,000. 
Of the reporting roads 106 are 
Class I carriers. Forty-seven of 
these reported an increase in the 
volume of units acquired while 58 
reported decreases. 


What about 1955? 


Of the railroads answering the 
questionnaire 74 gave estimates of 
proposed equipment purchases for 
1955. Forty-five of these roads re- 
ported they expect to buy more 
equipment, two said they expect 
their purchases to be the same, and 


27 stated they would be less. These 
74 roads in 1954 bought equipment 
having a total purchase value ot 
$6,887,000. Their estimated equip- 
ment purchases for 1955 came to 
$7,306,800, an increase of 6 per 
cent. 

It must be emphasized, however, 
that these estimates were largely 
made before the current upturn in 
business got underway. If the up- 
turn continues, and forecasters gen- 
erally are in agreement that it will, 
it is reasonable to assume that some 
of the 74 railroads at least will be 
moved to revamp their equipment 
purchase plans on the upward side, 
so that they will be in a better posi- 
tion to carry out with maximum 
economy the enlarged maintenance 
programs that seem likely to ac- 
company any sustained increase in 
carloadings. 

The reported purchases of equip- 
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. . » A TREND toward the use of house trailers for employees, and a sustained .. . 


ment for 1954 are shown by major 
categories in the accompanying 
table, along with comparable fig- 
ures for 1953. In preparing this 
table individual items of equipment 
are included in the categories with 
which they are most usually identi- 
fied when working. For instance, 
rail-laying cranes have been in- 
cluded under rail-laying equipment, 
and do not appear with the other 
cranes. Moreover, those items 
which are adaptable to several uses 
in the field of track maintenance 
are included in the category of mis- 
cellaneous track equipment. 


Transportation Units Lead Field 


Purchases of equipment for the 
transportation of men and materials 
again led the field in the total num- 
ber of units purchased during the 
past year. For the first time the num- 
ber of highway vehicles acquired 
(1236) exceeded the number of 
units (992) of comparable equip- 
ment purchased for operation on 
the rails. Purchases of highway 
trailers, including a _ substantial 
number of house trailers acquired 
for the accommodation of various 
types of gangs, increased from 84 
in 1953 to 189 reported last vear. 
Purchases of track motor cars, 
which for years have led the list of 
individual items purchased, dropped 
to 800 from the 1953 total of 1342. 
Contrasted with this was the pur- 
chase of 264 automobiles, only 20 
less than were purchased in 1953. 
Trucks suffered a greater setback 
than automobiles, falling from a 
total of 1036 in 1953 to 779 last 
vear. The purchase of motor-car 
tops and windshields continued at 
the same pace as in 1953, with a 
total of 1240 units reported in both 
years. This was probably because 
of the regulations of governmental 
bodies that require the railroads to 
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equip track cars with these acces- 
sories. 

A significant increase occurred in 
the number of rail and flange lubri- 
cators acquired during the past 
year. Purchases of this item jumped 
from 250 units in 1953 to a surpris- 
ing total of 430 in 1954. This in- 
crease is unquestionably due to the 
fact that diesel power results in 
faster wear of the high rails of 
curves, requiring that preventive 
measures in the form of rail lubri- 
cators be taken to conserve rail life. 
Lubricator purchases are included 
in miscellaneous track equipment 
in the table, largely accounting for 
the increase in that category. 


Portable Generators Up, Too 


Another item which showed an 
increase in the number of units pur- 
chased during the past year was 
that of portable generators which is 
included in the category of power 
plants in the table. Purchases of 
this item increased from 126 units 
in 1953 to 135 units in 1954. Of pos- 
sible significance in contributing to 
this increase was the fact that small 
portable tools, listed in the category 
of bridge and building tools and 
equipment, continued to be pur- 
chased in substantial numbers. This 
category made a more favorable 
comparison with 1953 than any 
other group except miscellaneous 
track equipment. 

Several individual items included 
in the B&B group chalked up gains 
or showed no reduction in the num- 
ber of items purchased. These in- 
cluded derrick cars which recorded 
sales of 31 units for both years; 
drills, which showed an increase of 
5 units: and power saws, which in- 
creased from 148 in 1953 to 230 in 
1954. 

Another ray of sunshine in the 
otherwise bleak 1954 picture was 


. » DEMAND for tools for B&B forces. 


the increased purchase of power 
jacks which are listed in the cate- 
gory of ballast and ballast-mainte- 
nance equipment. Purchases of this 
item increased from 55 in 1953 to a 
total of 62 last year. 


New Machines Gain Acceptance 


A number of new types of ma- 
chines have made their presence 
felt during the last year. These in- 
clude power track liners, a track 
gager, ballast regulators and dis- 
tributors, and tie-renewal machines. 
These items, some of which were 
introduced in late 1953, are gaining 
acceptance because they offer a 
means of helping to reduce main- 
tenance costs. g 

The number of roads renting 
work equipment continued at about 
the same rate as in 1953. A total of 
23 roads reported they followed this 
practice to a greater or less extent. 
However, because of the varying 
bases used in reporting. it was not 
possible to correlate the various 
items for comparison purposes. 





Purchases of Work Equipment 
Number of Units 


Category 1953 1954 
Ballasting Equipment 1887 903 
Bridge & Building Tools and 
Equipment 697 592 
Cranes 73 42 
Grading Equipment 390 146 
Miscellaneous Track Equipment 387 617 
Power Piants 277 233 
Rail-Laying Equipment 889 608 
Snow-Handling Equipment 6s 211 
Tie-Renewal Equipment 119 96 
Transportation of Men 
and Materials 4188 3470 
Weed-Control Equipment 194 110 
Unclassified Items 328 183 
Total units reported 9429 7211 





* This item not determined categorically in 1953. 
The item for 1954 includes 200 gas switch heaters. 
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Arrangement at Santa Fe’s new Ar- 
gentine (Kansas City) diesel terminal 
features a three-track layout equipped 
with the latest facilities for rapid servic- 
ing of diesel locomotives. Concrete plat- 
forms serve all tracks throughout area, 
and concrete track slabs have been in- 
stalled at fuel-water-lube and washing 
stations. 





SANDING station is equipped with six sand towers and elevated 
steel walkways along each side of each track with. . . 





SERVICE PLATFORM has fuel- and boiler-water cranes, non-freeze 
. RETRACTABLE sections which permit attendants to stand radiator and fresh-water hydrants, air outlets and steam-heated 
close to engines while filling the sand boxes. lube-oil hose-reel cabinets. 
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enables three-unit locomotive to pass through entire service line in an average of 30 min. 


For Speedy Locomotive Handling... . 


“Production-Line’ Servicing Layout 


@ A diesel servicing installation that enables three-unit 
locomotives to move through a complete sequence of 
sanding, fueling, watering, lubrication and cleaning op- 
erations in an average of 30 min., with only two stops, 
was placed in service recently at the Santa Fe’s new 
Argentine diesel maintenance terminal at Kansas City, 
Kan. The servicing facilities are laid out along three 
tracks, two of which converge into a single track passing 
through a system of mechanical body washers. The 
third track, used principally for switch engines, by- 
passes the washers. 


Six Sand Towers 


At the east end of the three tracks, where incoming 
engines arrive, are six Fairbanks-Morse sanding towers, 
three in each of the inter-track spaces. These towers are 
spaced 50 ft apart so that a three-unit locomotive can be 
spotted on any one of the three tracks and have its sand 
boxes filled without respotting. Each track is supplied 
from six sand hoses on each side. Elevated steel walk- 
ways of subway grating extend along each side of each 
track. At the location of each sand hose at the walkway 
level there is a small retractable platform to permit the 
attendant to stand close to the locomotive while filling 
the sandboxes. The platform automatically retracts 
when the attendant steps off, thus maintaining the re- 
quired side clearance. 


oo 13-4" 


After a locomotive leaves the sanding facilities, it 
passes onto the fueling and watering platform. At the: 
entrance to this platform the locomotive passes a system 
of truck-washing sprays, which are controlled by an 
electrical track circuit. These sprays apply a cleaning 
solution to the entire truck assembly automatically when 
a locomotive enters the circuit. Water at 250-psi is also 
available through Murdock non-freeze i sin for 
manual truck cleaning. Special nozzles permit one man 
to handle the high-pressure hoses. These hoses are also 
used to wash down the platform area, and are quite 
effective for removing grease and other water-resistant 
compounds, 

At the road engine fueling and watering platform 
three-unit engines can again receive complete servicing 
at one spotting. On this platform are five Snyder fuel- 
oil cranes at 25-ft intervals and six similar cranes at 
25-ft intervals for supplying boiler water. On the switch- 
engine platform, there are three fuel-oil cranes 50-ft 
apart. Lubricating oil is furnished through air-driven 
hose reels which are enclosed in steam-heated cabinets, 
three of which are located along each platform 50 ft 
apart. Radiator water and fresh water are supplied 
through Murdock anti-freeze hydrants at strategic 
points along the platforms. Compressed air outlets are 
also located along the platforms. 

Another service performed at the fueling and water- 
ing platform is the sterilizing of the containers in which 
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9X 7% 2-3" TRACK TIES 


PIPE TRENCHES and track and platform construction are shown by typical cross-section through 
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WASHER PLATFORM is served by a pipe tunnel for cleaning solu- 
tion and water lines and has a drainage system with drop inlets 





MECHANICAL washing equipment includes a sequence of plain 
water sprays, cleaning-solution sprays, scrubbing brushes, rinsing 
sprays, rinsing brushes and two rinsing sprays. 


drinking water is carried on the locomotives. This is 
done with a high-pressure steam cleaner mounted on 
an elevated steel platform. This platform is also 
equipped with a retractable section which allows the 
attendant to step back and forth between the engine 
cab and the platform. Engines at this spotting also re- 
ceive a thorough cleaning inside, engine adjustments, 
minor repairs, test of air-brake equipment, etc. 


Mechanical Washer Operations 


The final stage of servicing is carried out at the wash- 
ing platform over which engines are moved slowly with- 
out stopping. First in the washing sequence is a high- 
pressure truck-rinse spray which washes off the cleaning 
solution applied at the entrance to the fuel-and-water 

latform. Mechanical body washing is then commenced 
* application of plain water to the entire engine with 
body sprays. These are followed in sequence by clean- 
ing-solution sprays, scrubbing brushes, rinsing sprays, 
rinsing brushes and, finally, two rinsing sprays. All the 
equipment for carrying out these functions was supplied 
by the Whiting Corporation. 

Between the scrubbing brush and the first rinse spray, 
manual scrubbing of locomotive roofs is performed from 
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at 50-ft intervals along the track. Acid-resisting asphalt has been 
applied where cleaning solutions are used. 


elevated platforms also equipped with retractable plat- 
forms like those previously mentioned. 

All of the ground-level platforms at the servicing 
facility are of reinforced concrete construction. In the 
vicinity of the mechanized body-scrubbing brushes, the 
concrete slab is covered with 1% in of Johns-Manville 
acid-resisting asphalt-mastic industrial flooring. Between 
the leaving end of the sanding platform and leaving 
end of the washing platform the rails of the two road- 
engine tracks are supported on short ties, 2 ft 3 in long, 
resting on a concrete track slab. The slab is sloped to 
the center of each track and is provided at intervals 
with drop inlets leading to a storm sewer system. The 
track for switch engines is similarly constructed adja- 
cent to the fueling platform. 


Supply Lines Carried Overhead 


Supply lines from a service building and the existing 
central power plant are carried overhead to the fuel 
and water platforms on a row of steel columns and pass 
over the switch-engine track at the west end of the 
servicing area on a steel truss system. At the west end 
of the fuel-and-water platform, the supply lines drop 
down from the overhead system to concrete pipe 
trenches running longitudinally beneath the two center 
platforms (see drawing), from which connections with 
valves lead to the various service outlets along the 
length of the platforms. At intervals, conduits cross be- 
neath the tracks to the outside platforms carrying serv- 
ice lines to outlets on these platforms. 

Supply lines furnishing cleaning solutions and water 
to various locations on the washing platform are also 
carried longitudinally beneath this platform in a con- 
crete pipe trench. 

Mechanical-washer operations are controlled from a 
small concrete and brick building located about the 
middle of the washer platform. Other buildings include 
a small metal structure at the west end of the sanding 
platform, which is used for records and for checking 
crews in and out. 

A service building houses Fairbanks-Morse pumping 
equipment, Dearborn Chemical No. 580 cleaning solu- 
tion mixing tanks, a Fairbanks-Morse lube-oil booster 
heater system and various other equipment necessary 
to operation of the servicing facility. Sand storage and 
drying facilities, also located near the west end of the 
service tracks, are part of an old sand plant which has 
been converted to serve the new installation. 

The servicing facilities were built by the Winston 
Brothers Construction Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
A. W. Johnson, steam heat and water service engineer 
for the Santa Fe, Eastern Lines, had direct supervision 
over the design and construction work. 
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The tie pad is a relative newcomer in the track maintenance 
field, but its use has grown phenomenally. Where is it being 
used? What do track men think of it? What is its future? To an- 
swer these questions a survey was made which revealed the . . . 


... Status of the Tie Pad Today 


@ New ways of doing things and 
new ideas for making materials last 
longer are continually being tried 
out by maintenance-of-way depart- 
ments. Some of these innovations 
appear on the scene only briefly. 
On being put to test they are found 
wanting for one reason or another, 
are discarded — and forgotten. 
Others, however, survive the ordeal 
of the service test, are found to pro- 
duce worth-while savings and find 
for themselves a permanent niche of 
usefulness in the maintenance-of- 
way field. 

It now can be said that the tie 
pad comes in the latter category. 
Acceptance of the tie pad has not 
been an overnight development. 
The first tie ool was introduced 
nearly 20 years ago. Since it could 
be had only at a price, maintenance- 
of-way men could not accept it 
without first being convinced that 
the savings in the form of longer 
service life for ties would be greater 
than the cost. Perhaps the tie pad 
would long since have entered the 
limbo of forgotten practices if it 
were not for two developments: (1) 
The increasing cost of wood ties; 
and (2) The increased cost of the 
labor needed to insert them. 

In other words, as the cost of the 
crosstie in track became dearer it 
became easier to justify the cost of 
means to prolong its service life. 
Such justification has proved less 
difficult in those locations where the 
mechanical wear of ties is the great- 
est or where the cost of the timber 
to be protected is the highest. As- 
suming that a tie pad will remain 
effective for the required period of 
time, it would seem to be a matter 
of simple arithmetic to determine 
whether it is economically justified. 
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Apparently, however, the problem 
isn't as simple as this, for, as brought 
out later in this article, there are 
still wide differences of opinion re- 
garding the economy of tie pads for 
most locations, with the possible ex- 
ception of bridges. 

Doubtless the question of the eco- 
nomy of tie pads has been clouded 
somewhat by the introduction of 
secondary considerations. Appar- 
ently there are situations where 
such economy should not be de- 
cided altogether on the basis of the 
degree to which the life of the 
wood is prolonged. Take insulated 
joints as an example. On some roads 
that have had experience with tie 
pads at such locations, the experi- 
ence has been that joints so 
equipped require less attention to 
keep them in surface. There is even 
one school of thought which holds 
that the use of tie pads out of face 
in any location helps to reduce the 
amount of track surfacing required, 
and that curves hold their gage 
better when equipped with tie pads. 

For some time the editors of this 
magazine have been conscious of 
the varying degrees to which tie 
pads are accepted on different 
roads. It was apparent that some 
roads were using them more exten- 
sively and at a greater number of 
locations than others. It was evi- 
dent, moreover, that on a consider- 
able number of railroads the use 
of tie pads had become an accepted 
practice for some locations, while 
on others their use had not passed 
beyond the experimental stage, at 
least for some of these locations. 

Many questions are raised by a 
situation of this sort. Why are some 
railroads using tie pads more exten- 
sively than others? Why have some 


WHERE TIE PADS ARE BEING USED 


O Indicates service tests only 
@ Indicates more or less regular use 
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lines standardized on their use for 
certain locations while on others 
they are still considered to be in the 
experimental stage? Why is it that 
one railroad can justify the use of 
tie pads at, say, insulated joints, 
whereas others may feel that they 
produce no benefits? 

To determine the answers to these 
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On bridges and 


approaches... 





ACCEPTANCE of tie pads has made great- 
est headway on bridges. These .. . 








. . TWO VIEWS show an installation of Racor tie pads on a six-track bridge of the 
Indiana Harbor Belt at Melrose Park, Ill., near Chicago. 





WEST APPROACH spans of the Merchants’ bridge of the TRRA of St. Louis 
across the Mississippi river are now equipped with Bird tie pads. 





Thank You! 


The photographs reproduced 
on these and the following 
pages are presented through the 
courtesy of the following manu- 
facturers of tie pads: 

Bird & Son, Inc. 

F. Burkart Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Railroad Tie Pad Divi- 
sion 

Fabreeka 
Inc. 

Railroad Rubber Products, Inc. 

Ramapo Ajax Division of Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe Company 

The Zone Company 


Products Company, 





and other questions a questionnaire 
was circulated among 27 roads, of 
which 20 submitted detailed replies. 
To the extent that the replies indi- 
cate the degree of use of tie pads at 
various locations, the results are 
given in the accompanying tabula- 
tion. It will be noted that all 20 of 
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the roads represented have used tie 
pads on bridges at least experiment- 
ally and that 15 of them have stand- 
ardized on their use on bridges at 
least to some degree. In this “popu- 
larity poll” for tie pad use, insulated 
joints come next measured by the 
number of railroads using them, 
experimentally or regularly. Next 
come railroad crossings, curves and 
highway grade crossings in the or- 
der named. A fair sprinkling of the 
railroads queried have installed tie 
pads at turnouts and on tangent 
track, but in most instances such 
installations have been of an experi- 
mental nature. Installations have 
also been made at a number of spe- 
cial locations as discussed later. 

The answers to the questionnaire, 
in so far as they contained expres- 
sions of opinion or statements re- 
garding the economies of tie pads, 
are summarized as follows: 


Bridges—Because of the rela- 
tively high cost of bridge ties it is 
not surprising that tie-pad use 


TIE PADS are reported to reduce maintenance costs 
at bridge ends. These are Bird pads. 


comes more nearly being universal 
on bridges than at any other loca- 
tion. Perhaps the situation with re- 
spect to the use of tie pads on 
bridges is best summed up in the 
words of T. P. Polson, chief engi- 
neer, New Haven, who stated that 
“the greatest benefit is derived from 
tie pads used on bridge timber be- 
cause of the high cost of timber and 
also of the labor to install it.” Tests 
on the New Haven, he said, have 
proved that tie pads add at least 10 
vears additional life to bridge tim- 
bers. 

Most of the 15 railroads indicated 
in the table as making more or less 
regular use of tie pads on bridges 
are installing the pads when bridge 
ties on open-deck structures are re- 
newed out of face. In some cases 
this practice is confined to steel 
bridges but in others it has been ex- 
tended to include timber trestles. 
One railroad, the Texas & Pacific, 
is carrying out a program involving 
the installation of tie pads on 
bridges where the rail or tie plates 
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At insulated joints... 


a 


a 
+ EN ome 


INSTALLATION of Bird pads at insulated joint after five years. 


Maintenance reported to be negligible. 


At crossings 


and turnouts... 
- a ae 






RAILROADS say pads lengthen crossing life. Burkart 


pads are being installed here. 


are scheduled for continued use for 
several years. 

When the Western Pacific makes 
tie renewals on steel bridges tie 
pads are applied for a distance of 
15 ties beyond the ends of the struc- 
tures. On the Soo Line tie pads are 
applied on 12 ties from the ends of 
bridges to reduce shock on the ap- 
proaches. A somewhat similar in- 
stallation has been made on the 
Erie at the approaches to a bridge, 
but in this case the pads, made of 
rubber, were applied between the 
tie plates and the rail. Thirteen ties 
were so equipped at one end of the 
bridge and 12 at the other. Pre- 
viously some difficulty had been ex- 
perienced in keeping these ap- 
proaches in good surface. Since the 
tie-pad installation was made the 
amount of surfacing required at the 
bridge ends has been reduced more 
than 50 per cent, according to of- 
ficers of the road. 

The experience of the Erie with 
the use of tie pads on bridges indi- 
cates, incidentally, how this prac- 
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BURKART pads at an insulated joint. Consensus is that multiple 


savings accrue through use of pads at such joints. 


tice can take hold and be extended. 
In May 1950, instructions were is- 
sued from the office of the chief en- 
gineer maintenance of way provid- 
ing for the use of tie pads on open- 
deck bridges located on curves of 
1 deg. 30 min. or more. Tie pads 
were to be installed on both main- 
line and branch-line bridges in con- 
nection with out-of-face renewals of 
the decks or in cases where the 
decks were only three or four years 
old. On May 1, 1953, supplementary 
instructions were issued providing 
that this practice be extended to all 
open-deck bridges regardless of 
whether they are located on curves 
or on tangent track. 

What do maintenance men say 
about the economy and effective- 
ness of tie pads on bridges? Appar- 
ently none of the railroads queried 
on this subject has developed spe- 
cific figures on the savings to be ex- 
pected, but there seems to be gen- 
eral agreement that the cost of 
installing tie pads on open-deck 
structures, particularly in heavy- 





CROSSOVER on the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac has Bird 7-ply 
pads. Note that track on left is also padded. 


traffic territory, is justified. Here are 
some typical comments relative to 
the results obtained to date with tie 
pads on bridges: 

“Pads placed in 1950 and in- 
spected in 1954 were found to be in 
good condition, spike holes were 
sealed and pads were pliable and 
no signs of excessive crushing.” 

“Results to date are satisfactory 
but service has not been long 
enough to determine savings or av- 
erage service life. One-hundred 
ninety-two million gross tons over 
bridge in 6 years and 95 per cent of 
pads still giving full protection to 
ties.” 

“We have had tie pads in track 
on high-speed bridge ties for five 
years. The improved condition of 
the ties justifies the cost of the tie 
pads.” 

“Too early to judge. Sound level 
measurements show no reduction 
in noise. Durability of some types 
of pads leaves something to be de- 
sired.” 

“Results appear to be good; how- 
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On curves... 





FABCO PADS protect ties on this sharp curve. Rail- 
roads having such installations say that. . . 





EXCESSIVE tie-plate cutting of ties on a curve is illustrated by 


this view showing a tie under low rail. 


ever, installation is too recent to 
state any actual saving.” 

“Material decreases in mechan- 
ical wear on ties on both girder and 
open-deck bridges. Due to the in- 
stallations having been in service 
only a few years, actual savings 
cannot be estimated.” 

“Tie abrasion greatly reduced. 
Seal coats keeping water and abra- 
sive materials from tie-plate area. 
In our judgment these benefits are 
expected to increase tie life a few 
years.” 

“No damage to ties in six vears. 
Cannot estimate savings, but should 
be considerable.” 

“Apparent increase in tie life by 
minimizing the mechanical wear. 
Some reduction in vibration of the 
steel structure.” 

“We have just installed 4000 on 
new bridge ties under tracks and 
turnouts on the Merchant’s bridge 
in St. Louis. The installations will 
be carefully observed, but we have 
no information on savings at this 
time. (This answer from V. C. 
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. . » THE LIFE is lengthened materially and that the pads help maintain gage. 
This view shows installation of Burkart pads. 


HOW PADS protect ties on curves is shown by this installation 


of Burkart pads. One road says tie life is lengthened 10 years. 


Hanna, chief engineer, Terminal 
Railroad Association of St. Louis.) 


Insulated Joints — Although 
there is considerably less uniformity 
of practice in connection with the 
use of tie pads at insulated joints 
as compared with their use at 
bridges, replies to the questionnaire 
indicate clearly the existence of a 
strong current of feeling to the ef- 
fect that there are possibilities for 
substantial savings in this field of 
use. 

As indicated by the table, a num- 
ber of railroads have standardized 
on the use of tie pads under insu- 
lated joints, mostly in main track. 
In several cases it was indicated 
that tie pads are also being placed 
under the tie plates of ties directly 
adjacent to the insulated joints. For 
the most part, the practice seems to 
be to install tie pads at these loca- 
tions in connection with rail-lying 
work, although a few roads indi- 
cated that these insertions are made 
when the track is surfaced, when 


new ties are installed or when new 
joints are applied. 

Those railroads that have had ex- 
perience with tie pads under insu- 
lated joints are, for the most part, 
rather definite in their statements 
of the benefits being realized. Typi- 
‘al comments follow: 

“Spot tamping as well as tie abra- 
sion reduced considerably. We have 
no cost figures, but observed results 
indicate savings in tamping alone 
will pay for the pads in a reason- 
able period.” 

“Installation under insulated 
joints of the shock-absorbing type 
of pad tends to decrease the rail- 
end batter and also prolong the 
life of the insulation, as well as re- 
ducing mechanical wear on the joint 
ties.” 

“Excellent. Increased life of fi- 
bers and better riding qualities. 
Other savings indeterminate at this 
time.” 

“Note definite saving in tie life 
but cannot say to what extent. Sig- 
nal maintainers can also see saving 
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THIS CROSSING had been protected by Bird pads for six years at time photograph was 


At highway grade crossings... 


es ae 


taken. Some roads report substantial scivings from such use. 


On tangent track... 





ADJACENT ties show protection by pads in busy terminal at lo- 
cation where sand is used. These are Fabco pads. 


in insulation account extended serv- 
ice life. But there again cannot say 
to what extent.” 

“We are doubling the life of in- 
sulation in joints due to the use of 
pads.” 

Several other railroads with test 
installations of tie pads under insu- 
lated joints indicated it was too 
early to judge the results or that 
they were inconclusive to date. One 
road complained that tie pads 
placed under insulated joints did 
not last over one year. 


Railroad Crossings—aAs_indi- 
cated by the table, a fair sprinkling 
of railroads have standardized on 
the use of tie pads at railroad cross- 
ings, the practice generally being to 
place the pads when the crossing is 
renewed. Other roads with test in- 
stallations of pads at railroad cross- 
ings indicated they were giving 
good results but apparently most 
of these roads are not yet prepared 
to adopt them as standard, except 
possibly for those crossings that 
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do carry exceptionally heavy traffic. 

Those railroads that have had ex- 
perience with the use of pads at 
crossings are generally rather defi- 
nite in discussing the benefits. Some 
typical comments follow: 

“First installed in 1945—results to 
date show about 10 per cent saving 
in maintenance costs and an esti- 
mated 12 years longer timber life.” 

“Pads have been installed at sev- 
eral locations. Performance to date 
satisfactory. Savings and expected 
service life not available. Time 
elapsed too brief.” 

“Excellent. Reduced mechanical 
wear, better riding qualities. No 
figures on savings. We estimate life 
of crossing doubled.” 

“Where shock-absorbing tie pads 
have been used the life of the cross- 
ing has been increased about twice 
that where no pads were used 
where traffic conditions are equal. 
Also the build-up—that is the inter- 
val of time elapsed from one build- 
up to the next—has been just about 
doubled.” 





INSTALLING rubber pads at crossing. 
Provided by Railroad Rubb Products 








oS 


ROADS with test installations of pads on tangent generally re- 
port longer tie life and secondary savings. Burkart pads. 


“Increased tie life by reducing the 
mechanical wear. Reduces main- 
tenance and gives some added ben- 
efits to the crossing itself, which re- 
sults in better riding qualities.” 

“Reduces wear on timber, and 
provides cushion to absorb impact 
on frogs.” 

“Sound level measurements show 
no reduction in noise. Otherwise too 
early to judge.” 

“Preserves timber—should double 
life of crossing ties.” 

“Results are up to our expecta- 
tions.” 


Highway grade crossing—The 
“double load” carried by the rails 
at highway grade crossings, i. e., 
both railroad and highway traffic, 
creates a situation where it might 
be expected that the use of tie pads 
wal have an extra appeal. That 
this situation is receiving recogni- 
tion is indicated by the fact that 5 
of the 20 railroads submitting de- 
tailed replies to the questionnaire 
indicated that they are installing tie 
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TWO VIEWS of the ‘‘Zoner Tie Shield’’ in service on a new and old tie. 


pads at highway crossings as a reg- 
ular practice. 

One of these roads stated that it 
was installing such pads when the 
crossings are rebuilt, another indi- 
cated that tie pads are now in- 
stalled on all ties renewed within 
paved areas, a third said that tie 
pads are applied at new public 
highway crossings and where major 
repairs are made, and a fourth in- 
dicated that tie pads are inserted 
when the ties through a crossing are 
renewed. The fifth railroad in this 
group installs tie pads in instances 
where precast or prefabricated slab 
crossings are placed on new ties in 
territory where the rail will receive 
the company’s flat-bottom tie plates. 

A railroad on which the use of tie 
pads at highway crossings is still in 
the test stage said that the results 
so far have been “excellent,” that 
the ties at the test locations show 
reduced mechanical wear, and that 
the track holds surface longer. One 
of the roads that is using tie pads 
as standard practice at highway 
crossings said that the mechanical 
wear of the ties at these locations 
is “reduced greatly” and that much 
of the sand cutting experienced 
where pads are not used “has been 
eliminated.” 


Curves—The relatively high de- 
gree of tie-plate cutting of ties on 
curves has caused a number of rail- 
roads to investigate the possibili- 
ties of preventing such damage by 
the use of tie pads. Numerous rail- 
roads have made test installations 
of pads on curves, but to date few 
have standardized on such use. 

Among these latter roads is the 
New Haven which inserts tie pads 
on all main-line curves during rail- 
laving operations. In fact, this road 
also inserts pads on tangent track 
in main-line territory when rail is 
laid. The Western Pacific recently 
adopted the practice of applying 
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tie pads on new ties on curves of 
8 deg or more. Studies are now un- 
der way on this road to determine 
whether pads should be used on 
curves of 4 deg or 5 deg. Still an- 
other road applies tie pads on 
curves in excess of 4 deg in terri- 
tories where the grades are heavy. 

One of the railroads using tie 
pads on curves said that, as a result 
of this practice, tie life is being 
lengthened by at least 10 years. An- 
other says that the results are good, 
that there is no tie cutting, and that 
the “gage is okay.” Still another 
stated that tie pads on curves re- 
duce eel wear and are help- 
ful in maintaining gage. 

A road which so far has only test 
installations of tie pads on curves 
reported that they are giving satis- 
factory service on a 4-deg curve 
after seven years. A second road 
with only test installations said that 
the cost of tie pads on curves is 
justified by reason of the mainte- 
nance labor saved, and the chief 
engineer of a third stated that he 
visualizes the possibility of using 
tie pads on all curves. 


Turnouts—Only one of the re- 
porting railroads—the New Haven— 
indicated that it was making regu- 
lar use of tie pads through turnout 
frogs and switches. On this road tie 
pads are applied through all new 
main-line turnouts and through ex- 
isting turnouts on main-line tracks 
when the timbers are renewed. 

A number of other roads have 
test installations of tie pads through 
switches and frogs, and the com- 
ments made regarding these are 
generally favorable as to the results 
being obtained. One road stated, 
for example, that “such installations 
have materially decreased the 
mechanical wear on the switch ties 
and reduced wear and batter on the 
frog points, especially where solid 
manganese frogs are used. This has 





extended the build-up period to 
twice the time that was necessary 
where no pads were used.” 

Several railroads are contemplat- 
ing the more extensive use of tie 
pads at turnouts. One of these is 
considering the use of such pads 
under new installation of switches 
and frogs, and another is making 
studies to determine if tie pads 
should be used on all switch ties 
or on only part of them. 


Tangent track—Again the New 
Haven is the only railroad, which, 
to date, has standardized on the 
use of tie pads on tangent track. 
As indicated. previously in this 
article, the New Haven applies tie 
pads on ties out-of-face during rail- 
laying work in main-line territory. 
Opinion on that railroad is that 
such practice is lengthening the life 
of ties by at least 10 years. A num- 
ber of other railroads, as indicated 
by the table, have test installations 
of tie pads on tangent, but few of 
these having such installations are 
prepared to comment. 

However, one railroad with tan- 
gent-track tests that have been in 
service three and five years said 
that the results are good, that there 
has been no tie-plate cutting, and 
that gage is good. The chief engi- 
neer of a western road said that the 
use of tie pads on tangent track in 
sand territory produces “some ex- 
tended tie life by reason of reduc- 
tion in mechanical wear.” Also, that 
the use of tie pads at such locations 
“appears to reduce maintenance 
and hold spikes better than without 
pads.” 


Other locations—Special loca- 
tions where tie pads are being used 
include station tracks, continuous 
welded rail, mitre rails at draw- 
bridges, and turntables. Several 
railroads apparently have stand- 
ardized on the use of tie pads under 
mitre rails. Summing up the experi- 
ence of these roads, the chief engi- 
neer of one of them said that “im- 
pact is reduced at mitre rails by use 
of pads; therefore we are getting 
longer life from head-block timber 
and mitre rails with 10 per cent less 
maintenance labor.” 

A railroad that has used tie pads 
at station platforms where there is 
heavy sanding said that there has 
been “a reduction in plate cutting 
over a period of seven years.” 

On the basis of the replies re- 
ceived to the questionnaires, it is 
safe to say that the tie pad is here 
to stay. The only question is the ex- 
tent to which it will ultimately be 
used. 
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The Art of Track Raising ... 


Part Il — Using the Spot Board 


e A spot board is to a track raiser 
what a lining scope is to a track 
liner. It is an easier, more accurate 
way of producing good surtace. 
While I have been complimented 
many times for my ability to sur- 
face track by eye alone, I will take 
a spot board any time in preference. 
Nevertheless, it is not foolproof and 
you have to know something about 
track raising to use it successfully. 
There are a great many variations 
in spot boards. Some of them you 
lay across the rail and sight about 
the same as for raising with the eye 
alone. Others you can stand up to 
sight. Some use sighting scopes. I 
am going to confine my remarks, 
with only brief comment on the 
others, to the basic spot board used 
by most railroads. If you under- 
stand this one you will have no dif- 
ficulty with the others. 
_ A basic-type spot board is made 
from a plank 1% in thick, 8 in wide 
and 12 ft long. It is painted white 
and has a black stripe 2 in wide 
centered on the board and running 
the full length of it. The spot board 
is provided with a leveling device 
and has a handle for carrying it. 
Two sighting blocks are furnished, 
which are of a height that will ex- 
actly coincide with the top of the 
black stripe on the spot board when 
all three are setting flush on top of 
the rail. The purpose of course is to 
sight across the two blocks to the 
top of the black stripe. 


How to Get Started 


The No. 1 problem in using a spot 
board is how to get started. Within 
the immediate vicinity of where 
you wish to start raising, look for 
a high spot in the track or a good 
place to “take off’ from. You must 
determine whether your average 
lift is going to be 1, 2, 3, or 4 in. 
Let’s assume that it will be 2 in. 
Start your raise by eye and come 
up gradually for a proper run-off, 
until you have reached an approxi- 
mate 2-in lift. Have someone carry 
the spot board forward, while you 
step outside the track far enough 
to sight the rail and pick out a good 
spot for him to set the board, pref- 
erably not more than four to six rail 
lengths ahead of your raising. He 
should set the board so it will be 
raised 2 in above the top of rail. 

Now for the sighting blocks: 
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By Leo C. Blanchard 


Roadmaster 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


The procedure involved in raising track with a 
spot board and sighting blocks is explained in this 
installment. What to do when the line of sight strikes 
the spot board above or below the black line is also 
explained, and the use of grade stakes is discussed. 
it also tells how to skeletonize track using a spo! 
board, and how to handle sun kinks. 





SPOT BOARD of the basic type in position for sighting a raise. This board is 11/, in 
thick, 8 in wide and 12 ft long. The black stripe is 2 in wide. 





WHEN MOVING the board forward the foreman should step outside the track and 
sight the rail to pick out a good spot for the next position of the board. 


Since you tamp one tie at the jack 
to hold the track up while you make 
the next raise K ery place one 
block, known as the jack block or 
“rabbit,” on top of the rail directly 
over the jack tie to be tamped. 
Keep the other block, known as the 
sighting block or “bunny,” in your 
hand and back away 1% rail lengths 
from the jack block. Place the sight- 
ing block on top of the rail directly 
over the jack tie that was previously 
tamped. With your eye held at the 
top of the sighting block, have the 


jackmen raise the track until the 
jack block shows slightly higher 
than the top of the black stripe on 
the spot board. 

After the jack tie has been 
tamped, release the jack and the 
top of the jack block should then 
just be even with the top of the 
black line on the spot board. If it 
remains a little high, bump the 
tamped tie with the jack or a maul 
until it settles just the right amount. 
In case too much black on the spot 
board shows it will be necessary to 
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Some useful pointers... 








WHEN SIGHTING a raise the foreman should be 11/2 rail lengths 
back from the point where the jack block is placed. 


reraise and retamp the tie. Absolute 
accuracy is the keynote here. As 
you are raising the rail with the 
sighting blocks the opposite rail 
must be brought up at the same 
time with an assistant bringing it to 
exact level with the level board. 

If you are using a power jack, the 
procedure is essentially the same 
except that the jack block is usually 
attached to the level board and ex- 
tends out far enough to see past the 
wheels on the power jack. 

I want to emphasize again that 
fhe sighting blocks should be used 
1% rails apart. There is a reason for 
this. If, when raising a joint, you 
are sighting from a joint only one 
rail length away, any error in the 
raising will be carried along. If, on 
the other hand, you sight from a 
center while raising a joint there is 
a tendency for any errors to correct 
themselves quickly. Also, if you are 
1% rail lengths from the jack you 
will be the right distance away to 
sight with your eye as a double 
check in addition to the spot board. 

One other point should be men- 
tioned at this time. Never permit 
the tampers to get closer than % rail 
length from the leading track jack. 
The quarter rail between the joint 
and center just back of the jack is 
always arched a trifle until the next 
raise is made when it settles back 
into place. If this should be tamped 
while it is arched, a high spot in 
the track would result. 


Moving Spot Board Forward 


As you approach the spot board 
with your raising to within one rail 
length of it, have it removed and 
sent forward. Leave both your sight- 
ing blocks in place where you last 
sighted to the top of the black line 
on the spot board. Have the spot 
board reset about four rail lengths 
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ahead and place the 2-in block 


under the spot board and on top of 
the rail. Now, sight across the top 
of your sighting blocks, and if your 
line of sight hits the top of the black 
line on the spot board, you may 
proceed with your raising. If your 
line of sight strikes above the black 
line you have the choice of raising 
the spot board to it, or else dropping 
down with your raise to fit the 
board. Here is how to decide which 
to do. If the spot board is located 
in a short dip in the track, it would 
be proper to raise the spot board 
to improve the general surface of 
the track. But if, on the other hand, 
the spot board is at a high spot, it 
would be better to drop the raise 
down to meet the new setting of 
the board. 

To be a good spot-board man, 
you must have a good understand- 
ing of how to reset the board, so 
let's go over this point once more. 
Let us suppose that, when you send 
the spot board ahead to be reset, 
it requires a 4-in block under the 
spot board to bring it to the line of 
sight. This will give the track more 
raise than you are prepared to give 
it. Suppose that 3 in is the maxi- 
mum lift you care to make and 1 in 
is the minimum. The thing to do 
then is to drop the board down to 
the 3 in. Your sighting blocks will 
then probably check in close to the 
top of the board, instead of the top 
of the black line. 

On your next raise do you then 
sight in to the top of the black 
stripe as usual? You absolutely do 
not, although you would be sur- 
prised how many track raisers do 
it that way. What should you do? 
Well simply this: You make your 
next raise almost to the top of the 
spot board and, using your pre- 
viously learned eve-raising tech- 
nique, you sight the underside of 


TAMPERS should never be permitted to get closer than 1/2 rail 
length to the nearest jack. 


the rail to satisfy yourself that the 
raise is going to be all right. On 
your next raise you drop just a tiny 
bit more and check with your eye 
and you continue doing this for 
several raises until you are back on 
the top of the black stripe as you 
want to be, and then hold it. 

Now for the sake of argument let 
us suppose that when you sight on 
the next board setting you find your 
sighting blocks match in below the 
black line. First of all decide 
whether the board may be lowered 
1 in. To determine this, step out- 
side the track and take a long look 
down the track. If the board is set- 
ting on a high spot it would be safe 
to lower it, but if not, and the track 
ahead appears in good general sur- 
face, you had better leave the board 
with 2 in under it with your blocks 
sighting in near the bottom of the 
board. On your next lift of the 
track, you must not come back im- 
mediately to the top of the black 
line, but instead, and very gradually 
with each lift, bring the sighting 
blocks closer to the top of the black 
line so that you are once more on 
it before it is again necessary to 
send the board forward for reset- 
ting. This is known as changing 
grade and is something you will 
have to contend with each time you 
approach the top of an ascending 
grade, or the bottom of a descend- 
ing grade. 

The jack block, or “rabbit,” used 
in surfacing, is made of a triangular 
piece of wood, wide at the bottom 
to rest on the rail, with a sharp 
clean edge at the top. For this pur- 
pose, some attach a special device 
to the level board. I like to have 
the top edge painted a bright yel- 
low to contrast sharply with the 
black and white spot board. 

It seems that every individual 
raiser has his own idea of how to 
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TWO BOARDS are a time saver. One is 
moved while other is in use. 


make a sighting, or “bunny,” block. 
Some use a wedge-shaped block of 
the same size and dimensions as the 
jack block. Some use a paddle type 
that easily drops into a hip pocket. 
This type may have a peep hole 
through which to sight. This hole 
is at the same height as the top of 
the jack block. Some use a block 
having i-in or 4-in notches to be 
used in changing grade. Instead of 
starting at the top or bottom of the 
spot board and working toward the 
top of the black line as described 
above, they change one notch at a 
time on this sighting block until 
they reach the normal setting of the 
notched block and the top of the 
black line on the spot board. 

I personally prefer just a simple 
soft pine paddle that will fit in a 
pocket and which has a sharp 
square edge at the top, darkened 
with lamp black to prevent reflec- 
tion of a bright sun when sighting 
over it. The sighting edge seems to 
me to be faster than a peep hole 
and sufficiently accurate. After all, 
the purpose is to hold your eye at 
the same level above the rail as the 
top of the black line on the spot 
board or the top of the jack block. 
The more simply this is accom- 
plished the better. 

For the same reason I have never 
cared for the notched sighting 
block. It is so easy to forget which 
notch was used last. In common 
with most track raisers, I depend 
as much on my eye-raising ability 
as on the spot board. After each 
raise with the sighting blocks I 
quickly duck down and take a look 
along the under side of the ball of 
the rail. If it appears all right, that 
is fine; if not, I double check. 

I have used an optical instru- 
ment for raising track and without 
question you can run a beautifully 
accurate surface with such an in- 
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strument; nevertheless, the objec- 
tions are manifold. Because you can 
see the spot board so clearly, the 
tendency is to set it far down the 
track so as not to have to move it 
so often. In doing this you lose con- 
trol of the amount of your raise. 
First thing you know the tampers 
are running short of ballast because 
the raise is coming too high; or else 
the reverse i§ true because you are 
running too low. In other words the 
old surface between you and the 
spot board can vary considerably 
without your realizing it and set- 
ting the spot board too far in ad- 
vance can get you into trouble. I 
find the optical instrument is slower 
to sight than a common block and 
requires a certain amount of fuss- 
ing. 

There is one thing about the use 
of optical instruments for raising 
track that should be cleared. Many 
foremen are confused by the cross- 
hair that is mounted in most of 
these instruments. While there may 
be some occasional use for the cross- 
hair, it would be less confusing to 
the average track raiser if it were 
removed entirely. The important 
thing about using one of these in- 
struments is that the eye-piece end 
be adjusted to the exact height of 
the top of the black stripe on the 
spot Reond The plas Ee can 
then be used to check the jack 
block against the spot board. After 
this adjustment is satisfactorily 
completed, disregard the cross-hairs 
by sighting the jack block and spot 
board in the ordinary manner. 
Many foremen find the optical in- 
strument too slow because they 
mistakenly try to use the cross-hair. 

The optical instrument works 
best in connection with the use of 
grade stakes where the spot board 
has a pre-determined setting. It is 
an aid to failing eye-sight and it 
impresses the raiser with his re- 
sponsibility for an accurate job. 

Now then, what about the type 
of spot board and sighting instru- 
ments that allow you to stand up 
and do the sighting for the raising 
of the track? You will have to admit 
they are wonderful for comfort, 
esvecially on a blistering hot day 
when the ballast is red hot. The 
trouble with this equipment is that 
you lose that extra touch of being 
able to sight the rail in addition to 
sighting the spot board. 

Summing up, it is, in my opinion, 
pretty hard to beat the old-fash- 
ioned spot board and two simple 
blocks for running an economical 
and satisfactory surface, where 
grade stakes are not being used. 

Grade stakes were mentioned. 


What are they and how do they 
affect the track raiser? Grade 
stakes are set by the engineering 
department. Usually they are 2 in 
square and about 30 in long. They 
are driven into the ballast shoulder 
of the track about 100 ft apart. One 
end of the spot board rests on the 
stake while the other end is set to 
exact level. 

The engineers go into the field 
and compute the existing grade, 
and from this, desired corrections 
are made when establishing the 
new grade. Stakes are then driven 
along the shoulder about six feet 
out from the rail on which to place 
the spot board to assist the track 
raiser in bringing the track to the 
desired grade. It is expensive to 
establish these grade stakes, and 
when the company feels the ex- 
pense is justified it is certainly not 
too much to ask the track raiser to 
respect them. In years gone by it 
was a common thing for the ballast 
gangs to disregard the grade stakes, 
and instead run their own grade 
with the spot board. Occasionally 
an extra gang foreman would be- 
come exasperated by what he con- 
sidered the poor judgment shown 
by the engineer in charge and 
would take matters into his own 
hands. He would have a lookout 
posted to warn the track raiser at 
the approach of any stranger and 
would then knock down the grade 
stakes as soon as the tampers 
passed them so that they could not 
be checked on. 

Grade stakes are to the track 
raiser what center stakes are to the 
track liner. They are a wonderful 
help. 


Skeletonizing with Spot Board 


Assuming the old ballast is pit 
run gravel, it is customary to skele- 
tonize the track before dumping 
the new ballast. In one method the 
track shoulder is first plowed off 
to a level with the bottom of the 
ties with a Jordan Spreader or other 
appropriate machine. If grade 
sohes are to be driven this work 
should be done after this plowing 
has taken place; otherwise they 
would be knocked down. 

The second step in skeletonizing 
the track by this method is to set 
the spot board on the grade stake, 
but 4 in below the top of the grade 
stake and then raise the track to 
the spot board, keeping the track 
a uniform 4 in below the ton of the 
grade stakes. Tamp as much of the 
material under the ties as can be 
done quickly and then scrape the 
balance to the bottom of the ties 
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How mechanism works... 





WITH STAKES the spot board is placed on stake and blocked up 
on low rail as necessary to make it level. 


out onto the shoulder which should 
level off nicely. 

Now here is a mistake to be 
avoided. Many foremen of skeleton- 
izing crews will raise the track with 
no regard at all for the grade stakes. 
All they think of is to get rid of the 
old ballast. The final result is that 
although the skeletonized track will 
be 4 in below the tops of the grade 
stakes in some places, as it should 
be, in too many instances the track 
will be 6 in or more below the top 
of grade stake, and in still other 
spots will be only 1 or 2 in below. 
This poses a terrific problem for the 
foreman unloading the new ballast, 
as it is almost impossible to regulate 
the exact amount of ballast needed. 

This is what should be done: 

A 4-in notch should be cut into 
the spot board to set down over the 
grade stake. As the track is raised 
for the skeletonizing crew it should 
be uniformly brought to 4 in below 
the grade stake even though you 
might have to throw in some old 
ballast for tamping-up purposes or 
in other cases have to dig out the 
excess old ballast in order to get 
the track 4 in below the top of the 
grade stake. The final results will 
be well worth the effort. When this 
is done the ballast unloading is sim- 
ple. All that need be done is to 
run a line of ballast so many inches 
above the top of rail and all other 
ballast needs will automatically be 
taken care of. By this I mean more 
ballast will unload in certain spots 
where needed and less in other 
spots automatically. There will then 
be just enough ballast for the new 
4-in raise and no ballast will be 
wasted, 

When the final 4-in lift is made, 
rest one end of the spot board on 
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the grade stake and bring the other 


end to level. Many foremen lay a 
tie plug on top of the stake and 
under the spot board in order to 
allow for about % in of settlement. 
Talk to your field engineer and find 
out whether you should do this, 
or whether he made proper allow- 
ance for the settlement. 

It is a time saver to have two 
spot boards in use. As you approach 
the first board it can be removed 
and the second one is all set and 
ready to go. 

When raising track around a 
curve use your spot board on the 
low or inside rail. This is always 
carried to grade. Normally, the out- 
side or high rail is carried to the 
proper super-elevation by adjusting 
the level board. Use extreme care 
to see to it that the elevation is put 
in exactly as called for by the table 
of curve elevations. The elevation 
of curves is determined by the de- 
gree of curvature and the speed of 
trains. A raising foreman must 
never make any changes in the 
super-elevation without first han- 
dling with the proper authority. 


How to Deal with Sun Kinks 


Sun-kinks are costly of both time 
and material; therefore, you should 
do everything possible to avoid 
them. Have some one go ahead of 
the raising and loosen the bolts in 
any frozen joints. The joint bars 
should be struck a sharp blow with 
a maul to free them and cause the 
rail ends to come together, after 
which the bolts should be retight- 
ened. Watch behind your raising 
and if you notice a kink developing 
in the rail, send men back imme- 
diately to straighten it out and 








WITHOUT STAKES low rail is carried to grade. Notch in spot 
board accommodgaies high rail. 


throw in scme ballast to bind the 
ties and hold it in line. 1f you wait 
too long to do this, the kink will 
develop rapidly until about all that 
can be done is to cut in a shorter 
piece of rail. When the temperature 
is above 80 deg trouble may be 
expected at the foot of grades or in 
sags. When you have any choice 
in the matter the work should be 
done against the direction in which 
the rail tends to run. Under such 
conditions be sure that all trains 
approach at restricted speed. 

Sections of track opened up must 
be filled in completely before the 
end of the day’s work and loosely 
filled track protected by orders 
when necessary. Preferably, the 
track should be raised on clean bal- 
last and care used not to mix the 
old material with the new. Tamp- 
ing must be done directly under 
and about 15 in on each side of 
rails. The centers should be filled 
and only lightly tamped. 

After a 4-in raise has been com- 
pleted and several trains have had 
an opportunity to settle the newly 
raised track, it may be desirable 
for a small spotting crew to cover 
the track and pick out any small 
spots that failed to settle uniformly. 
The track raiser doing this job 
should be sufficiently skilled in his 
work so as not to spoil the good 
surface of the track. This work is 
usually done just ahead of the 
dressing gang. 

[The third, and final, installment 
of this series will appear in the 
February issue. It will be devoted 
primarily to a discussion of tamping 
techniques, including some of the 
quick-tamping methods used by 
“old timers,” as well as the conven- 
tional procedures.—Editor. ] 
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What'll It Be Next? 
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RUBBER CROSSING, with the asphalt-surfaced areas between tracks, gives impression of providing smooth ride. 


Now Its a Rubber Grade Crossing 


@ What is reported to be the first TO INSTALL slab, 
highway-railway grade crossing to pe re — 
be constructed of rubber is now in por dr aa a 
service, appropriately, at the “rub- after which . . . 
ber center’ of the world—Akron, 
Ohio. The crossing is located at the 
intersection of Wilbeth Road and 
the main line of the Erie, consist- 
ing of several tracks. However, only 
one track is equipped with the 
rubber crossing. 

In this crossing, the vehicular 
roadway between the rails consists 
of specially designed and molded 
rubber slabs measuring 36 in wide 
by 59 in long, which were supplied — 5; ‘as Gana 
by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. sprung into place 
The slabs are a little more than 3 against rail web. 
in thick, including a sheet of heavy- 
gage steel sandwiched within each 
slab. They rest on heavy treated 
wood furring placed on top of the 
cross-ties, and each slab is fastened 
down by 12-in lag screws extending 
through metal and rubber grom- 
mets. 

The ends of those slabs that go 
between the rails are constructed 
with tapered flanges along the bot- 
tom side. When sprung into place 
against the rail webs these flanges 
are reported to form a watertight 
fit. Small rubber slabs, placed out- 
side the rails, extend to the ends 
of the ties. 

Special wear and _ skid-resistant 
rubber compounds were used in 
making the slabs. The wearing sur- 
faces are built with a diamond de- 
sign molded into the rubber. 
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DURING FLOOD in 1951, the Kansas river inundated the Rock high-water periods such as this had been only partially installed 


Island bridge at Kansas City. Mechanism for raising spans during 
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at that time. Note accumulation of drift. 


When River Floods wail 
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LIFTING MECHANISM permits all three spans of structure to be 
raised 8 ft during periods of extreme high water, thereby allow- 


ave 


ing the free passage of drift and providing a more adequate 
floodway. 


Up Goes This Railroad Bridge 


Here’s a new type of “‘vertical lift” bridge. 
However, instead of being raised to permit the 
passage of water-borne traffic, the spans are 
elevated temporarily during times of high water, 
and then only a limited distance. Purpose is to 
get larger waterway and to prevent drift accum- 
ulation. 


@ As part of a program of flood protection for the 
Kansas City metropolitan area (described separately in 
an adjoining column) a bridge of the Rock Island span- 
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ning the Kansas River at that point has been equipped 
with a system of tension-screw devices which enable the 
structure to be lifted vertically a distance of 8 ft above 
its bearings. The elevating mechanism has been pro- 
vided for raising the bridge above the design flood pro- 
file established for that area, so as to permit the free 
passage of drift and provide a more adequate floodway. 

The bridge consists of two 302-ft and one 119-ft 
through-truss spans which carry a single track connect- 
ing the road’s Armourdale yards on the Kansas side of 
the river with an industrial development and its old 
freighthouse on the Missouri side. During peak floods of 
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How mechanism works... 








REMOVABLE PINS connect each of the four lower corners of a 
span with steel linkage which is raised by means of a . 


the past the deck of this bridge has been covered with as 
much as 7 ft of water over the top of rail. 

The lifting mechanism includes four rigid steel frames, 
one located on each abutment and each pier. The frames 
serve as jack towers for supporting the spans and to pro- 
vide guides for raising and lowering the spans when 
they have been lifted free of the substructure. On top of 
each jack tower, and directly over the bearing point of 
the particular span, a geared nut has been installed, 
down through which a tension screw is threaded. Each 
of these screws is, in turn, connected to the lower chords 
at the bearing point by a series of links and pins. 

Lifting of the spans is accomplished by electric 
motors, one on top of each jack tower, which are coupled 
to the geared nuts by gear drives. As the geared nut 
turns, the lifting screw is pulled upwards through the 
nut, thus lifting the span from its foundation. The motors 
for the installation are 440-v, 3-phase, 60-cycle, wound- 
rotor, induction units. A 75-hp motor has been installed 
to lift each end of the 302-ft spans, while 20-hp units 
are used to raise the 119-ft span. 


Time for Raising Fixed 


By agreement with the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, 
which agency installed the lifting mechanism, the bridge 
spans are to be raised when the river level attains an 
elevation of 752.7 ft above mean sea level. This water 
level is 2 ft below the low point of the steelwork on the 
bridge structures. In the event that the water reaches 
the low point on the steelwork before the spans can be 
raised, the bridge cannot be lifted from its bearings, 
since the lifting mechanism is not designed to withstand 
the side thrust of surging water against the spans. On 
the upstream side, reinforced concrete walls have been 
erected on the tops of the piers to provide drift protec- 
tion for the bases of the jack towers, and to deflect the 
surging water around the framework of the towers. 

Except when the spans are being raised, the link-and- 
pin connections between the lifting screws and the spans 
are each disconnected by taking out a removable pin at 
the point where the linkage attaches to the span. These 
pins are stored in control houses located on the tops of 
the jack towers. When the bridge is to be raised, the run- 
ning rails are disconnected at the ends of each span, the 
removable pins are inserted to connect the elevating 
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. TENSION-SCREW mechanism, powered by electric motors 
and located directly above on steel frame jack towers. 


linkage to the spans and the bridge is raised, one span at 
a time, by energizing the power units. 

During the flood season regular inspections of the lift- 
ing mechanism are conducted at intervals not to exceed 
30 days. During off-flood seasons the inspections are 
made at least every 90 days. These inspections are re- 
quired in order to provide a reasonable indication of the 
readiness of the facilities tor operation and to reduce the 
possibility of failure of vital electrical and mechanical 
equipment during emergencies. In addition, all of the 
equipment, including motor controllers, motors, trans- 
formers and lifting screws, is trial-operated and checked 
at least once every 90 days. These tests can be performed 
without actually raising the spans off their bearings. 

The bridge-raising mechanism was designed and con- 
structed under the direction of the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers. The work was performed under contract. 
W. B. Throckmorton, chief engineer, and J. F. Marsh, 
engineer of bridges, of the Rock Island, have general 
supervision over maintenance and operation of the 
installation. 





Outline of Flood-Protection Plan 


At Kansas City the Kansas and Missouri rivers meet and 
divide that metropolitan area of nearly a million persons into 
two Kansas Citys—Kansas and Missouri. The two rivers have 
many iimes over the years overflowed their banks and caused 
widespread property damage and some loss of life in that 
twin-city area. The most recent and disastrous of these floods 
occurred in July 1951, when the community was almost com- 
pletely paralyzed for weeks. 

In an effort to contain and carry off the waters of these 
streams during flood times, the U. S. Army Corps of Engineers 
has designed a master flood-protection plan which provides 
for levees, flood walls, pumping stations and a river cut-off 
to supplement existing flood-control devices. 

Included in this plan is a provision for widening portions 
of the Kansas River channel and for raising railroad and 
highway bridges above the level of high water so as fo cause 
less obstruction to the water flow. Involved are six railroad 
bridges, three of which have been or are to be raised on a 
permanent basis, and three of which, including a structure 
of the Rock Island, have been provided with facilities for 
elevating the structures temporarily during high-water periods. 
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News Briefs in Pictures... 





HANDSOME Burlington station erected re- 
cently at Quincy, Ill., features construc- 
tion of lannon stone and concrete. Station 
is the major element of a $1,250,000 im- 
provement and expansion program at 
that point. New building is located across 
the Mississippi river from business dis- 
trict and replaces an old passenger sta- 
tion situated in the center of town. In- 
cluded at the installation are two 1,090- 
ft canopies over the platforms adjoining 
two main tracks (below, left). Focal 
point of the station interior is waiting 
room (right) which features exposed 
lannon stone walls, terrazzo floor, acous- 
tical tile ceiling with recessed fluorescent 
fixtures and  natural-finished walnut 
woodwork. Attractive color combinations 
and furnishings set off the area. An air- 
conditioned lunch room, separated from 
the waiting room by a glass-wall parti- 
tion, seats 37 persons. Floor-to-ceiling 
windows (below, right) on three sides 
of waiting room not only provide wide- 
open view from the inside looking out, 
but also add materially to the overall 
appearance from the outside. Other facil- 
ities in the building include offices, stor- 
age, utility and baggage rooms, a tech- 
nical equipment room and an express 
facility room. 
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WHAT’S THE ANSWER?... 


. . . @ forum on track, bridge, building and water service problems 
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Cold and Hot-Process Built-Up Roofs 


Considering all factors, what are the relative economic ad- 
vantages of cold-process built-up roofs and hot-process built- 
up roofs for most types of railway buildings? Explain. 


Cold, Best for Unskilled Men 


By J. A. JorLetTT 


Assistant Engineer Bridges & Buildings, 
Pennsylvania, New York 


For the past six years my experi- 
ence has been limited to hot-proc- 
ess roof jobs applied by contractors. 
Previous to this when I was master 
carpenter I applied four or five 
cold-process roofs using men from 
my painter gang. I have questioned 
my successor concerning the “wear- 
ability” of the roofs covered with 
these cold-process materials. He ad- 
vises me that the roof coverings 
now in their tenth year of wear 
have stood up very well and have 
required only a coating of emulsi- 
fied asphalt compound. 

Railroad gangs are not static 
organizations due to the privilege 
which the men enjoy of moving 
from gang to gang when they be- 
lieve another gang offers them bet- 
ter working conditions. In the light 
of such a situation I have found 
that the prime advantage in cold- 
process roofing is the ease with 
which it can be applied by the in- 
experienced men from such gangs. 

With cold-process roofing un- 
skilled men can take the time neces- 
sary to spread the plastic material 
evenly and wnt arrange the 
plies of felt or other roofing material 
that they are using so that these 
plies are properly embedded in the 
plastic material. The application of 
the finish coating can also be more 
carefully done as the mechanic 
does not have to contend with its 
cooling. Since no heating of mate- 
rials is necessary the factor of over- 
heating is eliminated. 

To apvly a hot-process roof prop- 
erly ski'led mechanics are needed. 
These men know how to control the 
temperature of the hot asphalt or 
pitch and have the ability to know 
when the roof plies are properly 
adhering to each other when they 
are being cemented in place. 
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The exponents of hot-process 
roofs state that it is not necessary 
to recoat the wearing surface of 
such roofs during the life of the 
roof covering. This is a controver- 
sial matter. Many a_hot-process 
roof has had its life extended by 
judicious coating with the proper 
materials when it wears thin. 


Cost and Experience Govern 


By B. J. Ornnsurn 


Assistant Chief Engineer-Structures, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific, Chicago 


We have in many cases adopted 
the use of the cold-process built-up 
roofs because they can be applied 
at less cost than hot-process roofs 
of similar composition and weight 


per square foot. It is our policy, of 
course, to maintain our roofs as 
well as all other parts of the struc- 
tures in the most economical man- 
ner. 

We have found in some cases 
that the cold-process coating has 
not stood up as well as we antici- 
0a and this in my opinion has 

een due to not using a top grade 
of coating. It now appears that, in 
general, we should use a cold-proc- 
ess coating that will apply at the 
rate of two or more gallons per 
square. 

We still use hot-process built-up 
roofs and I am quite sure that there 
will always be a use for some of this 
type of roofing on our structures. It 
does appear, however, that there is 
less delay in getting B&B crews 
started with the cold-process than 
with the hot-process built-up roofs. 

Cost of materials, methods of ap- 
plication and the experience of the 
crews will greatly influence our de- 
cisions as to the method of making 
repairs with cold-process or hot 
built-up roofs because therein lies 
the secret of the cost of maintain- 





Answers to the following questions are solicited from readers. 
They should be addressed to the What's the Answer editor, Railway 
Track and Structures, 79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, and reach him 
at least five (5) weeks in advance of the publication date (the 
first of the month) of the issue in which they are to appear. An 
honorarium will be given for each published answer on the basis 
of its substance and length. Answers will appear with or without 
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any q 


To be Answered 
In the April Issue 


1. What, if any, advantages may be 
derived by providing a guard rail to 
protect the “turnout” point of a high- 
speed switch? How should such protec- 
tion be installed? Is there any other ef- 
fective method of protection that may 
be used? Explain. 

2. How often should a masonry build- 
ing be tuck pointed? What factors 
should be taken into consideration when 
deciding on whether such work is neces- 
sary? Explain. 

3. What are the relative merits of 
supported and suspended rail joints for 
six-hole joint bars under 115-lb or 
heavier rail sections? Is it good practice 
to space ties uniformly without reference 


which you may wish to have discussed. 


to the location of the joint? Why? Ex- 
plain. 

4. What factors determine the amount 
of emergency bridge material to be 
kept on hand to rebuild washed-out or 
burned-out timber bridges? Where 
should this material be stored? Who 
should be responsible for it? Explain. 

5. What are the advantages of frac- 
turing rails classed by detector-car op- 
erators as containing transverse defects? 
If these rails are not fractured to identify 
the type of defect, what precaution 
should be taken to prevent such unfrac- 
tured defective rails from being relaid 
in track? Explain. 

6. What are the most effective meth- 
ods of cleaning and inspecting tanks 
used for the storage of diesel fuel? Ex- 
plain. 
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ing these roofs. Sometimes I think 
we get too involved in deciding 
upon which process of coating we 
will use and overlook the impor- 


tance of making the application be- 
fore the felt in the existing roof 
dries out and the entire roof coating 
has to be replaced, when actually 





the roof could have been revita- 
lized and protected at very nominal 
expense by making repairs based 
on the process used originally. 





Set Ballast Stakes to Base of Rail? 


What, if any, advantages can be gained from the setting of 
ballast stakes to the base of rail rather than the top of rail? 


Explain. 
“Blue Top’’ Method Preferred 


By M. L. Freperick 


Division Roadmaster, Northern Pacific, 
Spokane, Wash. 


It is doubtful if there is any ad- 
vantage to be gained by setting bal- 
last stakes to the base of rail rather 
than to the top of rail. 

Ballast stakes are generally used 
where an out-of-face lift is con- 
templated and as a rule the stakes 
are set before the ballast is spread. 
This is done in order to determine 
the amount of ballast to be distrib- 
uted. At the time stakes are set the 
raise is usually marked on the side 
of the stake. In my opinion the most 
practical method to use is the time- 
_ proven “blue top” method of settin 

the top of the stake to the ete 
top of rail. With this method it is a 
simple matter to set the spot board 
on top of the stake, level it over the 
top of rail and then use a spot 
board and blocks for sighting along 
the top of rail which is generally 
clear of any obstruction. 

It would be a decided disadvan- 
tage, in the writer’s opinion, to set 
ballast stakes to the base of rail as 
this would invariably involve the 
expense and delay of clearing bal- 
last to locate the base of rail, inter- 


ference from men working in ad- 
vance of the raising crew, delay in 
setting up spot board to proper lo- 
cation and level and proper adjust- 
ment of grade when different 
weights of rail are encountered. 


Stakes, A Waste of Labor 


By Track SUPERVISOR 


The setting of finished grade 
stakes on other than new-line con- 
struction is, in the opinion of this 
writer, a waste of expensive engi- 
neering department labor, and 
often causes considerable frustra- 
tion on the part of the trackman 
who is attempting to raise track to 
them. The latter is true especially 
when the stakes have been set for 
some time and have received the 
benefit of several well aimed kicks 
or a tap from a restless trackman’s 
spike or “Monday” maul. 

However, assuming that the 
stakes are to be set, regardless of 
the pros and cons of using them, I 
can see no apparent advantage to 
setting them for base-of-rail eleva- 
tion rather than top of rail, except 
that some rather insignificant sav- 


ings might be made in the length 
of stakes required. Finished grade 
stakes are generally set back far 
enough from the track so that it 
would be immaterial whether they 
are at top-of-rail or base-of-rail ele- 
vation with regard to plowing bal- 
last, ete. 

Some persons might assume that 
by setting base-of-rail stakes, the 
weight of rail used would then have 
on effect upon the stake elevation. 
However, this seems to me to be a 
rather flimsy stand since rail has 
invariably been laid at the time 
stakes are set and corrections can 
be made easily at that time for top 
of rail elevation, if they vary from 
the predetermined finished grade 
elevations. 

On the other hand, I can see at 
least one rather distinct disadvan- 
tage to using base-of-rail stakes, 
namely that it would be rather awk- 
ward to attempt to place a spot 
or level board flush with the base 
of rail and with the top of the 
stake. Ballast deposits under the 
rail would hinder this operation 
considerably and would probably 
necessitate digging out the eyes be- 
tween ties opposite the stakes. Any 
attempt to take elevations on top of 
the rail base instead of the actual 
base of rail would certainly result 
in inaccuracies which, even though 
small, would justify criticism. 

In summary, I can see no real ad- 
vantage to setting stakes to base of 
rail instead of to top of rail, and 
there seem to be some rather out- 
standing disadvantages. 





Unloading Ballast With Jacks or Pans 


What are the relative merits of jacks and pans for the con- 
trol of ballast unloaded from commercial hopper-type gondola 


cars? Explain. 
Maintenance Practice Governs 


By J. E. E1sEMANN 


District Engineer, Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe, Galveston, Tex. 


On a considerable number of 
railroads it is necessary that dis- 
tribution aids be employed when 
ballast is unloaded from hopper- 
type gondola cars as opposed to 
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unloading from cars equipped with 
selective-type doors. 

These aids are of several types 
and are used to insure proper un- 
loading. Because of their ability to 
control ballast flow they corre- 
late that flow to the needs at par- 
ticular points. Those aids in most 
general use appear to be ballast 
pans and trench jacks, although 
some roads have been able to exer- 


cise efficient control by chaining 
the hopper doors to prevent their 
opening beyond a certain desired 
point. 

We are, however, speaking of 
two separate methods of control 
when referring primarily to the 
relative use of ballast pans and 
trench jacks. While both of these 
aids can be used together, very 
little benefit will result except 
when unloading on the shoulder. 
In the case of either method, con- 
trol of train speed is probably the 
most important consideration. In 
each instance, adjustments of either 
the jacks or pans are made to com- 
pensate for actual unloading re- 
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quirements and for the speed of the 
train. These adjustments are of 
course made at the expense of 
more rapid unloading etfort and 
are necessary or the bailast will flow 
in a more or less uncontrolled man- 
ner. 

The trench jacks are fitted with 
adaptors at either end which pro- 
vide for easy attachment to the 
car and to the doors. The amount 
of door opening can then be regu- 
lated and controlled with certainty. 
While the flow of ballast can be 
stopped by adjusting the jacks, 
complete closure of the doors is 
difficult and not too practicable 
and, in most cases, not necessary. 
However, through use of jacks 
alone ballast unloading is concen- 
trated in the center of the track. 
The small amount of ballast de- 
posited outside the rails would be 
of little value in connection with 
maintenance distribution. 

With reference to ballast pans, 
the best results can be obtained 
with these when it is desired to un- 
load comparatively precise and 
limited amounts, especially where 
the need for uniform spread is not 
constant and preferably where 
maintenance unloading is being 
performed. 

There are several types of pans 
that various railroads have made 
for their own use. Probably the 
most successful type is a rectangu- 
lar-shaped, trough-like pan that is 
quickly and easily hung on each 
side of the car directly beneath the 
hopper door and which extends far 
enough laterally to allow for bai- 
last distribution on the shoulders. 
With a specific unloading job to 
perform, various numbers of these 
pans are used and a proper com- 
bination will always assure a com- 
plete job with a single pass of the 
train. These pans are constructed 
with a small rectangular sliding 
door located at about their center. 
This opening is adjusted manually 
from the sides to control the ballast 
flow for spotting unloading in the 
center of the track. These pans are 
hung from the car sides with ad- 
justable chains which can be either 
lengthened or shortened as _ re- 
quired for side or shoulder unload- 
ing. 

Generally speaking, while either 
method of unloading gives quite 
satisfactory results, where mainte- 
nance ballast renewals are to be 
made, the better and more satisfac- 
tory overall results can be ob- 
tained through use of pans, while 
a faster job of unloading greater 
quantities results when jacks are 
used. One can say that jacks are a 
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bit more adaptable except when 
shoulder unloading work is re- 
quired. The differences in efficiency 
of either manner of unloading are 
very slight and the preference 
tendency of each road is the result 
of long-standing practice since the 
forces of each road have been edu- 
cated to the use of a particular 
device. In any case the individual 
road has, what is to it, a satis- 
factory unloading method, and in 
no case would the benefits of a 
change be sufficient to warrant the 
altering of their practice. The main- 
tenance practice of an individual 
road may be such that the particu- 
lar unloading aid in use satisfies its 
needs in a complete manner. 


Pans Provide Good Control 


By A. H. Waster 


Assistant Engineer, Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 


While we have had no experience 
with cars of the ballast-distributing 
types, ie., cars with longitudinal 
hoppers for distributing the ballast 
inside and outside of each track 
rail only as it may be required, we 
have for years experimented with 
the use of pans under the conven- 
tional or cross-type hoppers. These 
pans are suspended from the tops 
of the car sides by means of hooks 
and chains and extend under the 
full width of the car. 

Studies have indicated that 
work-train time is reduced by 5 to 
10 per cent when pans are used, 
and the distribution or leveling of 
the ballast by track forces is re- 
duced 25 to 35 per cent. 

These savings are attributed to 
better control of the amount of bal- 
last discharged to the track. This 
makes it possible for those unload- 
ing the ballast to distribute it in the 
proper quantity at the location re- 
quired and thereby reduce the 
amount of hand labor needed to 
work and dress track. 


Uses Pans With Hopper Cars 


By L. B. Cann, Jr. 


Supervisor of Track, Richmond, Fred- 
ricksburg & Potomac, Frederickshurg, Va. 


The unloading of ballast ahead 
of out-of-face surfacing for mechan- 
ical tamping and dress-up work 
has been successfully performed by 
use of ballast pans on the commer- 
cial hopper-type ballast cars. The 
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BALLAST UNLOADING PAN used by the 
RF&P is attached by means of a pin to 
the frame at the bottom of the car-door 
opening. The pan slides along the rail, 
directing the ballast flow toward the 
head of the ties and the shoulder. 


actual distribution of the ballast by 
this method has been equally as ef- 
fective as with commercial side- 
dump ballast cars although more 
time is required per car unloaded. 

First, let me give a description 
of the actual pans used on our rail- 
road. These pans (see drawing) are 
pestered 2 ft wide, 3 ft long 
and have 7-in sides. They are fash- 
ioned from *%,-in thick metal. A 
ssa for attaching the pans to the. 
rame at the bottom of the car-door 
opening slides through holes in the 
legs of two 2%-in angle irons at- 
tached one to each of the back 
corners of the pan. For a two- 
pocket hopper car two pans are re- 
quired on each side. Eight pans are 
required to unload ballast in order 
that the time lost in moving the 
pans from one car to another may 
be held to a minimum. Two com- 
plete cars are usually set up for 
unloading before the operation be- 
gins. 

After the pans have been at- 
tached to the hopper cars the 
latches are opened on one door at 
a time and the train is moved for- 
ward. The pans slide along the top 
of the rail and the ballast flowing 
from the car is diverted to the head 
of the ties and the roadbed shoul- 
der. If the pan is attached to the 
car with the pin in the lower set 
of holes in the angle iron a small 
flow of ballast will be deposited in 
the center of the track. 

There are two methods of regu- 
lating the flow out of the car: (1) By 
means of an _ adjustable chain 
around the ballast door and the 
cross member of the car frame; and 
(2) where there is no cross member 
a strut, sometimes called a jack, is 
used to regulate the opening of the 
ballast door. 

It usually requires a foreman and 
six laborers to perform the unload- 
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ing process with the use of pans. 
If it is desired to shut off the flow 
of ballast on a particular stretch of 
track it can be done by ramming a 
ballast fork between the door open- 
ing and the pan. 

The greatest advantage of un- 


loading commercial hopper-type 
ballast cars with pans is that one 
is able to place the ballast outside 
of the rails in limited amounts. 

There are, of course, times when 
larger quantities of ballast for 
heavy raises are desired and in such 
cases pans do not allow sufficient 
ballast to be distributed. 


Controls Doors With Chain 


By W. H. CoLtson 


General Roadmaster, Atlantic Coast Line, 
Waycross, Ga. 


When we unload ballast from 
commercial hopper-style gondola 
cars we contro] the flow of ballast, 


for a 6 or 7-in pull, with a %-in bal- 
last chain. This chain is run through 
the hole in the latch of the hopper- 
car door and through another hole 
which is located in the part of the 
latch fastened to the hopper of the 
car and is then tied in a single knot. 
The door is then “knocked open” 
with a spike maul or hammer of 
another type. If the length of chain 
holding the car door does not allow 
enough ballast to flow, the man 
holding the chain shakes it with his 
hand. This causes the chain to slip 
and the slack allows the door to 
open wider. Sufficient ballast for a 
6 or 7-in pull is then spread over 
2% to 3 rail lengths, with enough 
left over to dress out the track. 
When backfilling behind the sur- 
facing the same procedure is fol- 
lowed to control the flow of ballast. 

In instances where the center of 
the track is already full of ballast 
to the top of the ties, and additional 
ballast is needed on the ballast 
shoulder, we use ballast pans for 
unloading. These pans are fastened 





underneath the ballast cars and the 
ballast is diverted onto the heads 
of the ties. This results in a con- 
siderable saving in the amount of 
labor required for dressing the 
track. The ballast pans are fastened 
underneath the ballast-car door 
with a %-in chain. The pans are 
approximately 9 in wide and this 
keeps the door from opening more 
than 9 in, thereby governing the 
flow of ballast. 

We do not use jacks to control 
the flow of ballast from hopper 
cars. In my experience jacks are 
difficult to handle and have a tend- 
ency to fall out while the car is in 
motion. This could result in derail- 
ment of the car. Some types of 
commercial ballast cars are not 
equipped with latches with holes. 
When unloading these cars the bal- 
last chain is tied to the center of 
the door under the car and in a 
single knot to the step of the car. 
The same control of the flow of bal- 
last is secured as when the short 
chain is tied as described above. 





Disposing of Chromate Wastes 


What is the most economical method of disposing of the 
chromate wastes from diesel-engine water-cooling systems? 


Explain. 


Salvage Chromate-Treated 
Water 


By E. R. GLover 


Technical Director, Railroad Department, 
Dearborn Chemical Comipany, Chicago 


The disposal of chromate-treated 
water is most economically accom- 
plished by reclaiming it for reuse. 
This involves equipping diesel shops 
with facilities for collecting the 
cooling water as it is drained from 
engines, facilities to upgrade the 
treated cooling water to meet es- 
tablished standards, and facilities 
for filling the cooling systems with 
the reclaimed water. 

Certainly this method of recla- 
mation and reuse involves expendi- 
ture for facilities that are not re- 
quired if the chromate-treated cool- 
ing water is simply drained from 
engines into the enginehouse pits 
and allowed to waste to the sewer. 
But it has the advantage of salvag- 
ing the value of the chromate resid- 
ual in the drained water, thereby 
effecting a saving in the cost of 
cooling water treatment. If disposal 
of chromate-waste water becomes a 
necessity, the facilities required to 
collect the water for reuse are no 
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more expensive than the facilities 
required to direct the waste water 
to a suitable treating plant where 
the chromate mie e removed 
and the chromate-free water then 
discharged into the sewer. There- 
fore, since expenditure for facili- 
ties to collect the waste water must 
be made, whether the chromate- 
treated water is reclaimed or 
treated to remove the chromate, 
the relative cost of reclaiming the 
chromate-treated water or treating 
it to remove the chromate will gov- 
ern the decision. 

The chromate-treated water re- 
moved from the cooling system at 
the time when draining is required 
may be in perfect condition for re- 
use. On the other hand, it may be 





contaminated with lubricating oil 
and exhaust-gas products. It may 
be more economical to provide sep- 
arate storage facilities for drained 
cooling water, one tank for that 
which needs no treatment for im- 
mediate reuse and another tank for 
contaminated water. Such a plan 
reduces the volume and cost of 
treatment necessary to restore the 
water to acceptable quality. 

Facilities for treating the con- 
taminated cooling water are re- 
quired for the purpose of removing 
sludge, oil and suspended matter. 
The size of the facilities will be 
determined by the volume of water 
to be treated. The most elaborate 
treatment would consist of settling, 
coagulation by addition of ferric 
sulfate or copperas, and filtration. 
A simpler method of breaking the 
oil emulsion by acidifying, skim- 
ming off the separated oil contain- 
ing some of the suspended matter, 
correcting pH and filtering might 
be found satisfactory. In either case 
the filtered effluent could be brought 
up to recommended chromate 
strength and stored for reuse. 

Treatment facilities to remove 
the chromate, leaving an acceptable 
effluent for discharge to sewers, re- 
quires chemical ciahien with fer- 
rous sulfate, addition of lime to 
neutralize, resulting in coagulation 
of iron and chromium salts. After 
settling, the effluent should be free 
of chromate, oil, and suspended 
matter. 
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It is obvious that treatment to 
remove chromate is more involved 
and will require more extensive fa- 
cilities than will treatment to make 
the cooling water suitable for re- 
use. Disposal of the coagulated 
iron and chromium salts might still 
present a problem at many loca- 
tions, whereas by reclamation the 
chromate is returned to the diesel- 
engine cooling system as an effec- 
tive corrosion inhibitor. 


Local Conditions Govern 


By I. C. Brown 


Water Engineer, St. Louis-San Francisco, 
Springfield, Mo. 


Choice of method for the dis- 
posal of chromate wastes from 
diesel-engine cooling systems de- 
pends largely on the degree of con- 
tamination which can be tolerated. 

If simple dilution by general 


waste water is inadequate it may be 
necessary to isolate the chromate 
wastes and install elavorate treat- 
ing equipment to accomplish the 
chromate removal required to sat- 
isfy local conditions. 

For obvious reasons many rail- 
roads have discontinued the use of 
chrdmate-type diesel-cooling-water 
treatments thereby eliminating the 
serious chromate waste disposal 
problem. 





Do Diesels Affect Bridge Maintenance ? 


To what extent, if any, has the introduction of diesel loco- 
motives affected the cost of maintaining bridges? Explain. 


Produce Maintenance Savings 


By J. S. Hancock 


Bridge Engineer, Detroit, Toledo & 
Ironton, Dearborn, Mich. 


The changeover from steam to 
diesel operation came so quickly 
that it was a distinct shock to see 
up-to-date water, coal, cinder, sand 
and many shop facilities for steam 
operation become obsolete almost 
overnight. Fortunately, the railroad 
bridge is one major item of con- 
struction that the diesel has not 
made obsolete. 

The advent of the diesel has 
given additional life and safety to 
older bridge structures that were 
overloaded by steam power to the 
extent that they would have had 
to be strengthened or entirely re- 
placed for safe operation. 

While the total weight of multi- 
ple-unit diesel power might ap- 
proximate that of the heaviest 
steam power. diesel weight is 
spread over a longer length, making 
the load per lineal foot of diesel on 
the structure much less than the 
load per lineal foot of the equiva- 
lent steam power. Also, the imnact 
stresses in the structure created by 
the unbalanced weights in the driv- 
ing wheels of steam locomotives, 
designated as “hammer-blow ef- 
fect,” is eliminated by the use of 
diesel power. 

I believe that this reduction in 
weight and decrease in impact 
stress are most imvortant factors 
in favor of bridge maintenance due 
to diesel operation. 

Of minor importance would be 
the reduction of the threat of fire 
to timber structures. The “sand- 
blast” action of the steam locomo- 
tive that quicklv deteriorated the 
steel and concrete bridge members 
of overhead bridges and truss spans 
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is also eliminated by the diesel. 
This permits existing smoke plates 
to be removed, thus giving addi- 
tional vertical clearance for high 
loads. 

Diesels have not been in opera- 
tion long enough so that all of the 
advantages or disadvantages due 
to their use can be determined. Nei- 
ther do we know what the future 
developments of the diesel will 
bring forth, However, in so far as 
present diesel operations are con- 
cerned, their use has brought about 
a decided over-all saving in the cost 
of maintaining bridges. 


Maintenance Cost Reduced 


By A. R. Harris 


Engineer of Bridges, Chicago & North 
Western, Chicago 


It probably is not feasible to de- 
termine, at this time, the extent to 
which the use of diesel locomotives 
has affected the cost of maintaining 
bridges, but there is evidence to 
indicate that maintenance costs are 
being reduced on account of the 
following factors: 

(1) Decreased corrosion of brac- 
ing systems of through steel 
bridges and overhead bridges, as 
blast from steam locomotives is 
much more destructive than the 
fumes from diesel locomotives. 

(2) Decreased corrosion and 
wear under the ties on metal string- 
ers and decreased corrosion on 
metal floor plates of closed-deck 
non-ballasted bridges on account of 
the elimination of cinders. 

(3) Less tightening of bolts in 
bracing and less shimming of caps 
on piles of timber trestles on ac- 
count of less roll and slide move- 
ment of diesel locomotives. 


(4) Diesel locomotives do not 
stress ties, stringers and caps of 
timber trestles as highly as steam 
locomotives with the same axle 
loads, due to absence of hammer- 
blow effect, which should result in 
longer life for treated timber tres- 
tles. 


Trend Toward Lower 
Maintenance 


By W. E. DowLinc 


Bridge Inspector, Union Pacific, 
Omaha, Neb. 


The Union Pacific is using diesel 
locomotives throughout the system, 
but it has been only within the last 
few years that specific areas have 
been operated entirely or predomi- 
nantly with diesel power. Therefore 
my views on the subject are not a 
result of a reliable comparison of 
maintenance or of other significant 
data, they are merely based on 
trends which appear to have de- 
veloped. 

I am certain that the dynamic ef- 
fects or total impact produced by 
steam locomotives is considerably 
greater than those produced by 
diesels, especially on the floor and 
bracing systems. Total impact gen- 
erally is considered to be a combi- 
nation of speed, roll, track and 
hammer-blow effects, and it is the 
lack of hammer-blow, or periodic 
load due to the centrifugal force of 
unbalanced weights on the drivers 
of steam locomotives, that seems to 
make the difference. 

Vertical vibrations of steel mem- 
bers produced by the passage of 
diesels are undoubtedlv caused by 
wheel and track irregularities and 
are not nearly as great as the verti- 
cal vibrations due to the combina- 
tion of wheel and track irregulari- 
ties and hammer-blow from the 
passage of steam power. It is my 
opinion, and inconclusive trends so 
indicate. that we will have fewer 
fatigue failures in the members of 
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floor and bracing systems and in 
connections with diesel power than 
we have had with steam. This may 
prove to be “wishful thinking.” 

The hazard of fires on open decks 
involving the concentration of high 
temperature in a limited area and 
originating ftom fusees, brake-shoe 
slivers, oil droppings, etc., appears 
to have increased with diesel oper- 
ation. There has been considerable 
discussion regarding this, but what- 
ever the reason or reasons, this 
trend will be eliminated and should 
be considered temporary. 

Only a small amount of data 
has been accumulated so far, but 
results indicate that bridge ties are 
not withstanding mechanical wear 
as well as they should under diesel 
loads. The magnitude and eccen- 
tricity of tie-plate loads under die- 
sel operation are giving trouble, 
both with gage and depth of tie 
penetration. This also will be rem- 
edied and can be considered tem- 
porary. 

I feel that with complete diesel 
operation, bridge decks will last 
longer, fire hazards will be less and 
we will have fewer repairs and re- 
placements of steel members and 
connections, but it will be several 
years before this opinion can be 
substantiated on our railroad. 


Substantial Stress Reduction 


By E. J. Rusre 


Research Engineer Structures, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, Chicago 


The replacement of steam with 
diesel locomotives has, in general, 
reduced the maintenance on steel 
and timber bridges. However, this 
reduction does not apply to all 
maintenance items as several have 
undoubtedly been increased with 
the use of diesel power. It appears 
reasonable to expect about the same 
amount of maintenance on a con- 
crete bridge under diesel operation 
as that which obtained under steam 
pore because the principal prob- 
em in maintaining these structures 
is a result of poor construction de- 
tails and deterioration. 

The calculated bending moments 
and stresses, including impact, un- 
der road passenger or freight die- 
sels varies from about 42 per cent 
of those calculated under a Cooper 
E72 steam locomotive with impact 
for a 15-ft span to about 60 per 
cent for a 400-ft span, and the field 
investigation conducted by the re- 
search staff of the AAR with elec- 
trical strain-gage equipment has in- 
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dicated that these percentages are 
about correct. Since the fatigue life 
of steel and timber bridges is di- 
rectly related to the magnitude of 
the stresses, we can expect less 
maintenance and longer life under 
diesel operation. A study of the 
oscillograms secured during the field 
tests clearly indicates that the vi- 
brations induced in the bridges un- 
der diesel locomotives operating 
at high speeds are considerably 
lower than those under steam 
power. This is in line with the reac- 
tion of an individual obtained when 
standing under or on a bridge dur- 
ing the passage of these two types 
of power. 

Field tests have indicated that 
the forces produced in the bracing 
systems of bridges resulting from 
the spring-borne weight of the loco- 
motive oscillating about a longitu- 
dinal axis, and the lateral thrusts of 
the wheels on the rail resulting 
from the swaying action, are 
smaller for the diesel than for steam 
locomotives. This reduction in 
forces, especially in rolling, has re- 
duced the number of loose rivets 
and cracked stiffener angles in 
bracing cross frames, which are due 
principally to unequal deflection of 
the girders. 

The smaller deflections occurring 
in the bridges under diesel power 
has reduced the maintenance on 
end bearings, especially those of 
the flat bearing type used in older 





bridges where most of the load is 
carried by the inside edge of the 
steel masonry plate, thus causing 
them to wear into the masonry. 

Bridges, signal towers and other 
structures over railroad tracks are 
subjected to much damage from 
blasts and fumes with correspond- 
ing high maintenance costs. The 
change to diesel power has lessened 
the maintenance due to blasts, but 
the corrosive effects have not de- 
creased. Diesel exhausts may be 
more corrosive than steam-power 
exhausts depending upon the sulfur 
content of the fuel oil. The use of 
blast plates provide very little pro- 
tection against exhaust fumes since 
the gases will flow around the 
plates and their corrosive attack on 
the steel is high when the surface 
is wet. 

The maintenance costs of treated 
timber trestles due to fires appear 
to have increased with the replace- 
ment of steam with diesel locomo- 
tives. The most logical explanation 
of this increase is that the number 
of cars now being hauled by the 
diesel locomotives and their oper- 
ating speeds are _ considerably 
higher than under steam operation. 
This increase in number of cars 
and high speed necessitates greater 
braking effort to hold the train 
within speed restrictions, with the 
result that the decks of the bridges 
are subjected to a greater number 
of hot brake-shoe slivers. 
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ELECTRIC PLANT 


A NEW 15-kw gasoline-powered ac 
electric plant has been announced 
by the Kohler Company, Kohler, 
Wis. Available in six different mod- 
els with remote-control or standby 
starting and with varying voltage 
outputs, the new plant is water 


cooled with a large radiator, belt- 
driven centrifugal pump and 
blower fan. 

The six-cylinder engine produces 
51 hp at 1800 rpm and has a 34-in 
bore and 3%-in stroke. It features an 
adjustable jet carburetor with auto- 
matic choke and a mechanical fuel 
pump with oil bath air filter. A car- 
buretor and valve kit for converting 
the fuel supply to natural or artifi- 
cial gas is available. Intake valves 
are of chrome nickel, exhaust valves 
of chrome-silicon and pistons of an 
aluminum alloy. There is a forged- 
steel crankshaft with three main 
bearings. Lubrication is a combina- 
tion of pressure feed, metered inter- 
mittent jet and spray. 

Remote starting of the new Koh- 
ler plant is accomplished through 
an on-off switch on the plant or by 
a two-wire remote control. Stand-by 
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starting, which automatically starts 
the plant and transfers the load 
whenever regular service fails, is 
through an emergency transfer 
panel with a 75-amp built-in trans- 
fer switch. 





work is 30 ft long, extendible to 
45 ft through use of insert sections. 
Clamshell equipment includes a 
Rud-O-Matic tagline on the boom. 
Dragline equipment includes a 
swinging-type fairlead on a revolv- 
ing frame. 








TRANSIT CRANE 


A MOBILE crane-excavator with 
a 15-ton rated lifting capacity is 
now being offered by the Bucyrus- 
Erie Company, South Milwaukee, 
Wis. Designated the 15-B Transit 
Crane, the machine is designed to 
handle many types of work con- 
sidered too small or restricted for 
profitable large machine operation. 

Wheel mounting for the unit is 
manufactured for Bucyrus-Erie by 
White-Sterling and is built espe- 
cially for crane-excavator service. 
The mounting is powered by a 138- 
hp White gasoline engine, equip- 
ped with single wheels in front 
and tandem duals in the rear with 
a 170-in wheelbase. A heavy-duty 
5-speed transmission and 2-speed 
auxiliary unit combine to provide 
10 forward speeds to a maximum 
of 31 mph and two reverse speeds. 

The standard crane boom is 30 
ft long, extendible to 70 ft by 
using removable inserts. A teles- 
copic tubular boom has been in- 
stalled to increase safety in opera- 
tion. Boom suspension is of the 
pendant type with an 8-part oper- 
ating line between the A-frame and 
bridle. Special 16-part suspension 
with pendants for booms 40 ft and 
longer is available as extra equip- 
ment. Ten-foot jibs, which may . 
increased to 20 or 30 ft by adding 
inserts, are also available. Booms 
60 ft and longer with either 8 or 
16-part suspension can be equipped 
with special folding equipment for 
job-to-job moves. 

The 15-B is convertible to 24-yd 
shovel, dragshovel, clamshell and 
dragline front ends. The standard 
boom for clamshell and dragline 
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COMBINATION WELDER 
AND POWER UNIT 


A COMBINATION machine, which 
is designed for use as a 200-amp 
welder or a 4-kva continuous aux- 
iliary power unit, has been an- 
nounced by the Lincoln Electric 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Known 


as the Weldanpower, the machine 
can also be used for intermittent 
standby power at a rating of 5 
kva. 

The unit is an ac alternator pow- 
ered by a 12-hp air-cooled gasoline 
engine. The alternator is con- 
structed with a four-pole, lami- 
nated-steel rotor and a stator con- 
sisting of two separate windings, 
one for the welding circuit and one 
for the power supply so that both 
power sources are available simul- 
taneously. A separate field exciter, 
with two compound windings on 
a third series field winding, pro- 
vides for accurate voltage control 
regardless of load variations. For 
welding, the operating panel pro- 
vides taps which supply ac current 
for use with electrodes ranging 
from %4 in to “6 in in diameter. 

A continuous current range from 
20 to 200 amp is provided by a 
heat-control mechanism which is 
used to raise or lower the current 
from any one tap to suit exact re- 
quirements of the welding job. 
For auxiliary power, the panel pro- 
vides a 230-volt outlet accommo- 
dating a standard 3-prong plug and 
four outlets for 115-volt power ac- 
commodating standard 2-prong 


flat-blade plugs. 








NEW EUCLID 300-hp, 18-cu yd, S-18 scraper unit. 


NEW SCRAPER UNITS 


THREE NEW rubber-tired scra- 
pers with overhung engine tractor 
units and capacities ranging from 
7 cu yd to 18 cu yd have been an- 
nounced by the Euclid Division of 
General Motors Corporation, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The smallest of the three units, 
known as the S-7 and designed for 
the small self-propelled scraper 
market, is powered by a 138-hp GM 
diesel engine. The unit is equipped 


with 18:00 by 25 tires, and full 
90-deg hydraulic steering enables 
it to make non-stop turns in 26 ft. 
Other features include a 5-speed 
transmission, three independently- 
operated hydraulic scraper controls 
and a 4-section interchangeable, 
reversible cutting edge. Planetary 
gears are at the outside of the drive 
wheels and all intermediate drive 
components are readily accessible. 

A second scraper unit, designated 
the S-18, has an 18 cu yd capacity. 
A 300-hp GM engine, series 6-110, 
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is used in conjunction with an Alli- 
son Torqmatic converter and trans- 
mission which enables the operator 
to shift under full power at all 
times without clutching. The drive 
unit automatically matches horse- 
power to hauling conditions. 

As a further development in the 
large scraper field, Euclid has de- 
veloped an 18 cu yd Twin Power 
Scraper, known as the TS-18. The 
machine features two 190-hp GM 
diesel engines, one in the tractor 
and the other located behind the 
scraper bowl to furnish power to 
the rear wheel. Other equipment 
includes Allison Torqmatic con- 
verters and transmissions which 
supply power to all four drive 
wheels. No-spin differentials are 
used on both the scraper and trac- 
tor drive axles. All scraper opera- 
tions are hydraulically controlled, 
independently of each other, and 
full 90-deg hydraulic steering al- 
lows the large unit to make 180-deg 
turns in 35 ft. 








PRESSURE PUMP FOR 
FIRE PROTECTION 


THE HOMELITE Corporation, 
Port Chester, N.Y., has announced 
a new lightweight, positive-dis- 
placement pressure pump for fire 
protection in ainal service. The 
new pump, called the Model 5P, 
operates at pressure from 250 to 
300 psi. 

Weighing only 29 lb, the pump 
features automatic priming and an 
automatic by-pass adjustable over 
the complete range of the pump. 
Capacity is 12 gpm at open dis- 
charge, 11 gpm at 250-lb pressure, 
and 10 gpm at 300-lb pressure. 
Shut-off pressure is at 320 psi. 
Powered by a Homelite single-cy- 
linder air-cooled, two-cycle gasoline 
engine, the 5P pump is rated 4.5 
hp at 4750 rpm. 
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THE MONTH’S NEWS... 


. among railway men—the associations—the suppliers 











Changes in Railway Personnel 


General 


G. W. Oxley, assistant engineer on the 
Virginian, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of safety at Roanoke, Va., suc- 
ceeding C. W. Dowdy, who was retired. 

J. E. Weatherly, assistant superintend- 
ent on the Southern Pacific at San An- 
tonio, Tex., and an engineer through 
training and experience, has been ap- 
pointed division superintendent at Vic- 
toria, Tex. Mr. Weatherly succeeds W. S. 
Higgins, also an engineer through past 
experience, who has retired after 47 
years of service. 


P. G. Shepherd, assistant general su- 
perintendent on the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
and an engineer through training and past 
experience, has been appointed assistant 
to general manager at Richmond, Va. 

Mr. Shepherd began service with the 
C&O as a rodman at Logan, W. Va., in 
October, 1918. After serving as drafts- 
man and instrumentman at various points 
on the system, he was appointed assistant 
engineer in the maintenance-of-way de- 
partment in 1936. He became assistant 
cost engineer at Huntington, W. Va., in 
January, 1939. In August 1941 he was 
appointed transportation inspector at 
Huntington, later advancing to various 
positions in the operating department be- 
fore being named general superintendent. 


R. G. McGehee, general superintendent 
on the Chesapeake & Ohio at Clifton 
Forge, Va. and an engineer through train- 
ing and experience, has been named as- 
sistant to vice-president—operation, with 
headquarters at Richmond, Va. 

Mr. McGehee began his career with 
the C&O as a rodman in the engineering 
department at Clifton Forge in August, 
1920. He became a material accountant in 
the engineering department at Russell, 
Ky., in October 1923, and held that po- 
sition until January 1926 when he was 
made assistant cost engineer at Clifton 
Forge. In August 1927 he was appointed 
assistant division engineer at that same 
point. He served in this capacity until 
March 1939 when he was named train- 
master at Clifton Forge, later serving as 
superintendent, until being appointed gen- 
eral superintendent in November 1951. 


Engineering 


Harry Leard, engineer maintenance of 
way on the Virginian at Norfolk, Va., 
has been appointed to the dual position of 
engineer maintenance of way—assistant 
chief engineer at that same point, suc- 
ceeding H. G. Adams, who was retired. 

John Stang, supervisor of track on the 


New York Central, has been promoted to 
assistant division engineer on the Ohio 


Central division, with headquarters at 
Columbus, Ohio, succeeding S. H. Fred- 
ericks, transferred. 


R. W. Scott, office engineer on the 
Burlington at Lincoln, Neb., has been 
named assistant chief engineer, Lines 
West, at that same point, succeeding 
C. C. Robnett, who was retired. E. A. 
Graham, succeeds Mr. Scott as office en- 
gineer and chief clerk. 


John F. Newsom, Jr., assistant engineer 
on the Norfolk & Western at Norfolk, 
Va., has been named real estate agent 
at Roanoke, Va., succeeding the late 
W. B. Friend. Mr. Newsom will be suc- 
ceeded at Norfolk by Lucian A. Durham, 
Jr., assistant engineer of buildings, and 
Preston P. Dunavant, Jr., draftsman, will 
replace Mr. Durham as assistant engineer 
buildings. 


D. C. Charlebois, Jr., roadmaster on 
the Western Pacific, has been promoted 
to assistant division engineer on the West- 
ern division, with headquarters at Sacra- 
mento, Calif., succeeding Gordon Switzer, 
whose promotion to general supervisor of 
structures and work equipment is noted 
elsewhere in these columns. 


E. C. Hoyer, Jr., engineer of buildings 
on the Chesapeake & Ohio, Southern Re- 
gion, has been named staff engineer with 
headquarters as before at Richmond, Va. 
E. W. Niblet, assistant engineer of build- 
ings, succeeds Mr. Hoyer, and H. T. Seal 
replaces Mr. Niblet. 


A. J. Wilson, who has been named as- 
sistant to chief engineer on the Union 
Railroad at East Pittsburgh, Pa. (RT&S, 
Dec., p. 58), was born at Charleroi, Pa., 
February 26, 1893. 

He began railroad service with the 
Union in June 1915 as a draftsman. Be- 
tween 1917 and 1919 he saw service with 
the U. S. Army in Europe, and following 
his release from service he returned to 
the Union as a master carpenter at Bes- 
semer, Pa. In 1940 he was appointed su- 
pervisor of general maintenance at that 

(Continued on page 66) 
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“WHEN THE BIG BOSS SAID’. . . 
"Cut the Maintenance Budget 20%'— 


—“WEED KILLER WAS ONE OF THE ITEMS WE 
DROPPED OUT FOR 1954. But we now realize that money 
invested over a period of years may be lost unless the work is 
followed up. Our ballasted area was clean and this year new 
growth crept in. We have a sizeable program for 1955. Come 
see us in January and we will go over it with you.” 


Yes—the maintenence engineer likes to see his track improve 
year after year. The consistent use of chemical makes this pos- 


sible. Programs for weed and brush control are now in the 
making. 


As the pioneer company in this field, we have everything re- 
quired to assure the success of your program. 


May we cooperate in studying your program for 19557 


eS 2ST: 3 
NN 
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THE READE MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


CHEMICAL 





WEED 
Jersey City 2, N. J. 
Works: 


JERSEY CITY @® CHICAGO ®@ KANSAS CITY 
MINNEAPOLIS @ BIRMINGHAM ®@ STOCKTON 
WESTERN OFFICE: CHICAGO 28, ILL. 


KILLERS 
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HERE'S WHY SCHIELD BANTAM 
SELLS MORE 3/s YD. MACHINES | 
THAN ALL OTHERS COMBINED 


py LOW PRICE # CRAWLER OR TRUCK MOUNTED 
"A WIDE WORK RANGE # ADVANCED ENGINEERING 
LOW OPERATING COSTS HIGH SPEED MOBILITY 





TAKE BANTAM MOBILITY HERE’S WHAT IT MEANS Tf 






Bantam Crawler has low 
gross weight — requires 
no special highway haul- 
ing permits. Can be 
hauled over back roads 
— eliminates costly de- 
tours. 


Carrier mounted Bantam 
moves from job-to-job at 
speeds up to 40 M.P.H. 

"— 10 wheels — six 
wheel drive — Front end 
drive disengages for high 
speed travel. 


Sa 
ole) Ga 4:0, ie ae eee meem>e Handles up. to 100 Cubic Yards per hour as 


Shovel or Dragline @ Back Hoe digs 100 ft. 
12,000 lbs. 


of 5 ft. Trench per hour 
@ Handles 42 yd. Concrete Bucket, 2400-lb. Pile Driver 


e Lifts up to 


Contact ycur BANTAM Distributor, or fill in the coupon be- 
ld BAN ITAL { send you a market kit 


how a BANTAM can fit your specific 


aan 
eal 
— \ low and have Schi« 
' 


\ telling you in detail 


eee Bos needs.. WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR FREE KIT. 
. |G 
\ —_— re . 


284 Park St., Waverly, lowa, U.S.A. 
WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF TRUCK-CRANES AND EXCAVATORS 


my FREE KiT 
BANTAM will do for me. 


Please send me with special information on what the 
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same point, and in 1942 was named gen- 
eral maintenance engineer, Duquesne, Pa. 
Mr. Wilson was promoted to engineer 
structures at East Pittsburgh, in 1948, 
which position he held until his recent 
promotion. 


L. A. Pelton, whose appointment as 
assistant division engineer on the Penn- 
sylvania at Columbus, Ohio, was an- 
nounced recently (RT&S, Dec., p. 56), 
was born at St. Paul, Minn., September 
14, 1918. He attended the University of 
Minnesota where he received a civil en- 
gineering degree in 1940 and began his 
railroad service with the PRR as an engi- 
neering apprentice at Crestline, Ohio, 
October 6, 1941. He was promoted to 
assistant on the engineering corps in 
January 1942, serving in this capacity un- 
til January 1943 when he entered the 
U. S. Navy. He returned to the Pennsy 
in March 1946 as an assistant on the engi- 
neering corps at Piqua, Ohio. He was 
named assistant supervisor track at York, 
Pa., in July 1946, later serving in this 
same capacity at Carnegie, Pa. In Jan- 
uary 1948 he was advanced to supervisor 
track at Logansport, Ind., subsequently 
serving in this capacity at Ernest, Pa., 
Philadelphia, Terre Haute, Ind., and New 
York City. 


Frank Aikman, Jr., engineer mainte- 
nance of way on the Long Island, has 
been named chief engineer at Jamaica, 
N. Y., succeeding J. M. Nicholson, who 
has retired. In a consolidation move unit- 
ing the road’s construction and mainte- 
nance departments, John Solarski, engi- 
neer of construction, has been named as- 
sistant chief engineer, and W. A. Thom- 
son, track supervisor, has been promoted 
to engineer of track. Harold Raver, engi- 
neer of structures, has been appointed 
engineer in charge of bridges and build- 
ings, and Donald Dana, field engineer, 
has become assistant engineer in charge 
of field forces. 





Frank Aikman, Jr. 


A native of Brooklyn, N. Y., Mr. Aik- 
man is a graduate of Lafayette Uni- 
versity. He began his railroad service in 
1934 as an engineer apprentice on the 
Pennsylvania, later becoming an assistant 
in the engineering corps and a track su- 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Now ... SELF SEALING 


the New LONER 


—s—= eo 


TIE SHE 


_z COMPRESSED AND SEALED BY PRESSURE OF TRAFFIC 
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Simple, easy, quick installation—self sealing! Sets up neutral zone between tie and 


tie shield, Lengthens tie life by reducing wear and abrasion—provides waterproof 


“umbrella” for tieplate area. 


The new self sealing ZONER Tie Shield offers outstanding advantages and improvements. It requires 
no separate sealing material; the pressure of traffic quickly forms a tight, weatherproof seal between 
tie shield and cross-tie. The ZONER is constructed of a scientifically blended asphalt and asbestos be- 
tween tie shield and tie . .. metallic grid on upper surface provides metal-to-metal contact between tie 


plate and tie shield, virtually impervious to water and abrasive substances. 





Controlled tests, equivalent to an extended 1” rainfall, indicate that 


Libbey-Zone Process 41% of the water ordinarily seeps through unprotected tie plates 

a ore (through spike holes and around edges) causing accelerated tie deterio- 
STRUCTURES 

AGAINST COSTLY ration. The same tests prove that the ZONER prevents any part meas- 
FIRE DAMAGE 


urable of this water from seeping under the shield. 
The Libbey-ZONE Process 
protects top surfaces of 
bridges against fires caused 
by fusees, burning oil, care- For a sample of ZONER Tie Shield and other pertinent information, write today to: 
less smokers, etc. This proc- 
ess now adopted as standard 
by many major roads on en- Th N = 

tire system. Write for in- e om Da ny 


formation. 








Railway Department Box 789 Fort Worth 1, Texas 
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Grating by BLAW-KNOX 


- builds public goodwill 
-cuts track maintenance 


SLAG-GhOX 


STEEL GRATING 








For more complete infor- 
mation, write for your 
copy of new Bulletin No. 
2448 . . . or send your 
dimensional sketches for 
a quotation. 


GRATING APPLICATIONS 
crossings * walkways «+ 
running boards « steps 
« tower platforms «+ fan 
guards « shelving « floors 
* catwalks « stair treads 
* and many other uses for 
versatile steel grating. 


BLAWKNOX 
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BEFORE—-a crossing that was harmful to 
vehicles, dangerous to pedestrians, an 
eyesore to the community. 


AFTER—-a crossing that is modern, smooth, 
safe, a builder of public goodwill. 


CROSSINGS OF BLAW-KNOX 
ELECTROFORGED® STEEL GRATING 


are easily installed and maintained— 
takes only two men to remove sections 
for tamping tracks, cleaning ballast, re- 
newing ties 

provide good drainage, permit quick 
evaporation of snow and water, are easily 
kept clean 


last as long as the rails 


Blaw-Knox Railway Equipment Representatives 


Railroad & Industrial Products Company 
Chicago, Illinois 
H. S. Russell — R. S. Russell 


The Milliken Company, Roanoke, Virginia 
Robert J. Wylie Company, St. Paul, Minnesota 
T. F. Carlin, North Chevy Chase, Maryland 
J. M. Moore, Denver Colorado 
Brodhead Steel Products Company 
San Francisco, California 
BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
2015 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


BLAW-KNOX EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
GRATING DEPARTMENT 
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pervisor. In June 1949 he became engi- 
neer maintenance of way. 

Mr. Nicholson was born in 1881 and 
attended the College of St. Francis 
Xavier and Columbia University where 
he received a degree in civil engineering. 





J. M. Nicholson 


Following graduation he joined the 
Long Island as a draftsman and later 
worked as a civil engineer until becoming 
assistant engineer in 1928. In November 
1929 he was named assistant to the chief 
engineer and in 1949 was advanced to as- 
sistant chief engineer. He was promoted 
to chief engineer in January 1953. 


Paul A. Perkins, whose promotion to 
assistant division engineer on the South- 
ern at Princeton, Ind., was announced 
recently (RT&S, Dec., p. 56), was born 
at Barber, N. C., April 19, 1919. He at- 
tended Glen Alpine high school, and be- 
gan his railroad service on the Southern 
in February 1936. Beginning as a section 
laborer at Bryson City, N. C., he was 
advanced to assistant foreman and relief 
foreman at Rockmart, Ga., in June 1937. 
In March 1943 he entered the U. S. 
Army Corp of Engineers and served until 
October 1945 when he returned to the 
Southern as a section foreman at Bras- 
well, Ga. He later served in this same 
capacity at Seney, Ga., until being ap- 
pointed assistant supervisor at Athens, 
Tenn., in January 1950. He was promoted 
to supervisor at Sylva, N. C., in February 
1950, subsequently being transferred to 
Cordele, Ga., in the same capacity. 


C. W. Gabrio, bridge engineer of the 
Virginian, has been appointed to the 
newly created position of engineer of 
structures, with headquarters as before 
at Norfolk, Va. The position of bridge 
engineer has been abolished. 


R. H. Carpenter, whose promotion to 
district engineer on the Southern district 
of the Missouri Pacific at Little Rock, 
Ark. was announced recently (RT&S, 
Dec., p. 66), was born at Coffeyville, 
Kan., June 9, 1897. He attended the 
University of Kansas from 1914 until his 
entrance into the U. S. Army in 1917. 
Following discharge from the military 
service in 1919 he entered railroad service 
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as a rodman on the Mo Pac at Coffey- 
ville. He later served as instrumentman 
and draftsman until being promoted to 
assistant engineer in January 1929. After 
working on various divisions, he was 
named resident engineer in December 
1939 and served in this capacity on sev- 
eral construction projects. In March 1944 
he was promoted to assistant division 





R. H. Carpenter 


engineer on the Kansas City Terminal 
division, and was advanced to division en- 
gineer on the Missouri division in June 
1948. He was appointed engineer of de- 
sign in March 1951, which position he 
held until his promotion. 


David V. Messman, who has been ap- 
pointed engineer of bridges on the South- 
ern, at Knoxville, Tenn. (RT&S, Dec.. 
p. 60), was born November 27, 1908, at 
Dakota, Ill., and attended Cornell Col- 
lege (lowa) where he received an AB de- 
gree in 1932, and the University of Wis- 
consin, where he received a BS degree in 
civil engineering in 1943. He began his 
railroad career with the Southern as an 
assistant engineer at Hartsville, Tenn., in 
January 1936. He later served in the 
same capacity at Charlotte, N. C., until 
joining the U. S. Army Corps of Engi- 





David V. Messman 


neers in May 1942. Following discharge 
from the military service in March 1946 
he returned to the Southern as assistant 
engineer of bridges at Knoxville, serving 
in this capacity until his recent promo- 
tion. 
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Underneath the River! 














THORITE Patching Mortar Crew at work in Air Tunnel under 
East River, New York. 





Sealing Leaks in Traffic Tunnel 
with WATERPLUG. 


Sealing Drain Pipe Channels in 
Tunnel with WATERPLUG. 


WATERPLUG Crew at work, before placing of tile lining, 
Battery Tunnels, East River, New York. 


On many of the largest underground projects in the Americas and in foreign countries, 
WATERPLUG solves, for the contractor, his water problems. The job may be small 
or it may be large, the results are the same — Successful. 


Get our pictorially-described 
literature, ‘HOW TO DO 


IT” and specification guide. 
STANDARD DRY WALL PRODUCTS INC. 
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Here’s how much more you get 


when you buy— 


ONAN Electric Plants 


HIGHER CAPACITY per pound 
of weight. A 10KW Onan 
weighs only half as much as 
other comparable units. 













MORE OUTPUT per cubic foot. 
Oneon units are compact, fit in 
small space, easily movable. 





UNIT-BUILT CONSTRUCTION 
Onan-built plants are direct- 
cled for p t align- 

ment, long life. 








SPECIAL ELECTRIC PLANT 
ENGINES. Onan-built engines 
have massive bearings and 
other parts fo assure durability. 








accessories such as skids, dol- 
lies, trailers, adapt Onan units 
to more jobs. 





MODEL 5CW—5,000 watts A.C, 
two-cylinder, air-cooled, gasé 


48-HOUR SERVICE. Repair parts * 
oline powered. 


and factory experts are close to 
any part of the U.S. Many for- 
eign parts depots. 





..» yet kilowatt for kilowatt, an ONAN costs 
you less than any other electric plant! 


ONAN gives you many advances in electric plant design, plus 
proved dependability on the job! You pay no premium for these 
Onan features . . . in fact all the electric plants shown here are 
priced lower than other plants of similar capacity. 

The Onan line is. complete, with scores of different sizes and a 
great variety of optional equipment, making it easy to pick just the 
right electric plant for particular jobs with savings in weight, space 
and operating expense. 

For any job requiring an independent source of electric power, 
Onan gives you greater all-around service and unequalled value 
too... measured either by first cost or in the long run. 


. .- Gasoline or Diesel-powered 
Air or water-cooled 


GASOLINE: Air-cooled —400 to 10,000 watts. Water-cooled—10,000 to 75,000 watts. 
DIESEL: Air-cooled—3,000 and 5,000 watts, Water-cooled—15,000 to 55,000 watts. 





MODEL 3DSP—3KW A.C, Diesel 
one-cylinder air-cooled. 


Write for specifications and descriptive folder! 


fa D. W. ONAN & SONS INC. 


3405 University Avenue S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


MODEL 305CK—314KW AC. 
2-cyl. air-cooled, gasoline engine. 


MODEL 5DRP—S5KW A.C, Diesel 
two-cylinder air-cooled. 
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Raymond Dejaiffe, engineer mainte- 
nance of way on the Toledo Terminal, 
Toledo, Ohio, has been appointed chief 
engineer. The position of engineer main- 
tenance of way has been abolished. 


M. C. Wolf, who has been named val- 
uation engineer on the Northern Pacific 
at St. Paul, Minn. (RT&S, Dec., p. 56), 
was born at Milwaukee, Wis., March 14, 
1904. He attended the University of Min- 
nesota where he received a BS degree in 
civil engineering in 1925. Mr. Wolf began 
his railroad service with the NP as a 
draftsman in September 1925. Since that 
time he has occupied various positions in 
the engineering department. 


C. B. Bronson, assistant chief engineer 
maintenance of way on the New York 
Central System at New York, retired De- 
cember 31 after more than 41 years 
service. 

Mr. Bronson was born January 30, 
1889, at Akron, Ohio, and received his 
higher education from the Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology. He entered the serv- 





Cc. B. Bronson 


ice of the New York Central in June 1913 
as assistant to consulting engineer on 
rails, ties and structural steel, and in 
August 1924 was appointed assistant in- 
specting engineer. He was promoted to 
inspecting engineer in 1934, and in Au- 
gust 1948 was named assistant engineer 
maintenance of way. He was promoted to 
maintenance of way assistant to the vice- 
president, operation and maintenance, on 
January 1, 1949. In February 1953 he 
was advanced to assistant chief engineer 
maintenance of way. 


Track 


H. D. Huffman has been named road- 
master on the Rock Island at Eldon, 
Iowa, succeeding W. F. March, who has 
retired. 


Joe Teunas, assistant roadmaster on 
the Chicago & North Western, has been 
promoted to roadmaster at Fremont, 
Neb., succeeding W. H. Wagner, who has 
retired. E. L. Barnes, assistant roadmas- 
ter, has been promoted to roadmaster at 
Eagle Grove, Iowa, replacing B. F. 
Hagar, also retired. M. J. Kucera, track 
supervisor, has been advanced to assist- 
ant roadmaster at Jefferson Park, IIl., to 
replace Mr. Teunas. Edward Grall, sec- 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Essays on 
“Inherent Advantages 
of 


Railroad Service 


How the railroads should proceed to hold 
and attract to themselves all the traffic they 
are best fitted to handle. 


A 56 page brochure with a comprehensive fore- 
word by James G. Lyne, Editor of Railway Age, 
containing the prize winner and ten other honor- 
able mention essays in the recent “Inherent Ad- 
vantages” essay contest sponsored by Warren W. 


Brown, President, Monon Railway. 


Among the authors: 


William J. Rae 
Traffic Manager of Lever Brothers, Ltd., Toronto; 


William K. Tate 
Vice-President Traffic, NC&St.L Railway; 


Professor Dudley E. Pegrum 


University of California at Los Angeles; 


John W. Barriger 
Vice-President, Rock Island Lines; 


Professor G. Lloyd Wilson 


University of Pennsylvania; 


—and six other able contributors. 


A limited supply available for immediate delivery. 
Price $1.00. Get your copy now. Substantial dis- 
counts for quantity orders. 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN 
30 Church Street 


PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


New York 7 
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Tighter grip means better anti-creep protection 


Specify double-jawed 
True Temper RAIL ANCHORS 


@ Only True Temper rail anchors have this double-jawed 
clamp that cannot slip . . . that’s built to grip the rail at two 
points and hold it against creepage. " 





And True Temper rail anchors have a two-piece design 
(factory-assembled as a unit) . . . a design that permits bet- 
ter fulfillment of a rail anchor’s function. First, the large 
clamp is designed to present maximum bearing surface 
against the tie. The clamp also contains the two jaws that 
grip the rail. The spring holds the clamp against the rail. 


The result of this design is an anchor that holds better 


| and is easier to install. There’s less need for frequent in- 


| 
| 


| BALLAST 
FORKS 
SLEDGES 


spection. There’s less trouble with misalignment and 
creepage. 


ADDITIONAL FEATURES 


Apply with any standard striking tool 
Not affected by frozen ballast 

Greater protection in case of derailments 
Impossible to overdrive 

Better fit on worn or corroded rails 

Easy and safe to re-install 


TRUE TEMPER. 


Railway Appliance Division © Cleveland, Ohio 
TRUE TEMPER RAILWAY TOOLS 





HAMMERS 


es 
SHOVELS 
¥ Ff 


a 
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tion foreman, has been advanced to as- 
sistant roadmaster at Chicago. 


J. F. Christian, student supervisor on 
the Frisco, has-been appointed assistant 
roadmaster on the Eastern division, east 
and west, with headquarters at Spring- 
field, Mo. L. F. Woodlock, student super- 
visor, has been appointed assistant road- 
master at Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Farris Shackelford, assistant track su- 
pervisor on the Southern at East St. 
Louis, lll., has been promoted to track 
supervisor at that same point. G. G. 
Floyd has been advanced to assistant 
track supervisor, succeeding Mr. Shackel- 
ford. 


Ray Hobbs has been appointed tempo- 
rary roadmaster on the Eastern division 
of the Western Pacific, with headquarters 
at Elko, Nev., succeeding D. C. Charle- 
bois, Jr., whose promotion to assistant 
division engineer is noted elsewhere in 
these columns. Walter L. Chapman has 
been appointed roadmaster on the fourth 
district of the Western division, and 
Virgil D. Kerns, has been named assist- 
ant roadmaster on the Third district of 
the Western division. M. K. Anderson 
and J. H. Jones have been appointed as- 
sistant roadmasters of the First district, 
Western division, and Third district, East- 
ern division, respectively. 


Earl H. Weiszbrod has been appointed 





acting roadmaster on the Santa Fe with 
headquarters at Belen, N. M., succeeding 
W. H. Clark who has been promoted. 


Bridge and Building 


J. D. Martin, assistant chief carpenter 
on the Milwaukee at Tacoma, Wash., has 
been promoted to chief carpenter at 
Butte, Mont., succeeding W. E. McFad- 
den. Mr. McFadden has been transferred 
to Chicago, replacing Leo J. Denz, who 
has retired. 

Gordon Switzer, assistant division engi- 
neer on the Western division of the West- 
ern Pacific, has been named general su- 
pervisor of structures and work equip- 
ment, succeeding N. A. McPherson, who 
has retired. 


J. H. Buchanan, bridge and building 
foreman on the Canadian Pacific at 
Regina, Sask., has been promoted to 
bridge and building master at Edmonton, 
Alta., succeeding J. G. McKie, who has 
been transferred to Moose Jaw, Sask. 
Mr. McKie succeeds F. W. Welbourn, 
who was retired. 

Mr. Buchanan began his service with 
the CPR as a bridgeman at Regina in 
1920. He was promoted to bridge and 
building foreman in 1938. 


E. W. Prentiss, who has been named 
engineer of bridges and buildings on the 
Pennsylvania at Chicago (RT&S, Dec., 
p. 60), was born at Geneva, Ill. He is a 
graduate of the Illinois Institute of Tech- 








SYV7TRON 






DIESEL 
PILE 
HAMMERS 


Self-contained—no aux- 


iliary power equipment. 


CON 





ping in concrete. 


Write today for 


Complete Tool 
Catalogue - FREE 
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VIBRATORS 


Pulsating magnet for forms. Electric 
motor or gasoline operated for mass 
work. 





“Self-Rotating” 
ELECTRIC 

HAMMER DRILLS 

and HAMMERS 


Fast, easy drilling, cutting or chip- 


SYNTRON COMPANY 


290 Lexington Ave. 


GASOLINE 
HAMMER 


Paving Breakers . Rock Drills 


« Spike Drivers. Self-con- 
tained—no air compressor 
needed. 


] 


RETE 





ELECTRIC SAWS 


Belt driven. 8” and 
10” blades. 









Homer City, Penna. 








nology (1923) and entered railroad serv- 
ice with the PRR in 1929. Beginning as a 
draftsman as Chicago, he was advanced 





E. W. Prentiss 


to designing engineer in 1938 and assist- 
ant engineer of bridges and buildings in 
January 1942, all at Chicago. 


Obituary 


Harold L. Pitner, who retired recently 
as assistant engineer on the Milwaukee 
at Chicago (RT&S, Oct., p. 76), died 
December 2, at Chicago. 

H. M. Noel, retired construction road- 
master on the Missouri Pacific, died re- 
cently at the age of 66. 


E. M. Hastings, retired chief engineer 
on the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Po- 
tomac, died on November 21. 

Mr. Hastings was born at Lutherville, 
Md., May 5, 1882, and attended the 
Baltimore (Md.) public schools, Balti- 
more City College, Baltimore Polytechnic 
Institute and Virginia Military Institute 
(honorary alumnus). He entered railroad 
service with the B&O in 1899 on summer 





E. M. Hastings 


work surveys, and subsequently served 
as rodman and instrumentman. Mr. Hast- 
ings joined the RF&P in December 1903, 
and served as instrumentman and inspec- 
tor on location and construction until 
1906 when he was appointed resident en- 
(Continued on page 74) 
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For Fast, Economical, 
Out-of-Face Track Lining 


A ee %. 
or, ee” ew) ee 


RTW MODEL P-O 
HYDRAULIC TRACK LINER 


Consisting of two powerful hydraulic rams and a 
portable, track-mounted power plant, the Model 
P-O Hydraulic Track Liner quickly and efficiently 
lines track behind out-of-face surfacing gangs, also 
through switches and road crossings. Rams weigh 
only 65 lbs. each and can be easily lifted into posi- 
tion. One or both rams may be used, depending 


on conditions and requirements. 


The power plant, supported on the track by two 
flanged rollers and a hinged outrigger bracket to 
hold it upright, combines a 6-HP air-cooled gaso- 
line engine and Hydraulic Pump, developing 1500 
psi. Compact, the unit only weighs 275 lbs., is 54” 
long. 30” high, and 24” wide. 


For easy, fast manipulation—and important cost 


savings—specify the Model P-O Track Liner. 
Write for complete details today. 


~~ of #g i gq 
Railway Track-work Co. 
3207 KENSINGTON AVE., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 


Rail Grinders, Switch Grinders, Cross Grinders, Surface Grinders, 
Rail Drills, Ballast Extruders, Bit Sharpeners, Tie Nippers, Grind- 
ing Wheels, Cut-Off Wheels, Track Liners, Brushmaster Saws. 
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WISCONSIN-Powere 

Working behind raising gangs, the TRAKLINER 
moves right on the heels of the raising operation, 
even with the throw as much as 2%”. And because 
movement of rail can be controlled to as little as 44”, 
this machine lines track with unequalled accuracy. 
Two men and a Trakliner can do the same amount of 
work better and often faster than 10 
to 16 men using lining bars, accord- 


ing to the builder, Nordberg Manu- 
facturing Co., Milwaukee. 


Powered by a Wisconsin Model TF 
2-cylinder Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled 
Engine, propulsion is handled through 
the simplest possible drive —a double 
bevel friction and cone which is best 
adapted to short moves and quick re- 
verses so necessary for track lining. 
Gets to the job fast, traveling at speeds 
up to 20 mph., saving man-hours both 
on the rails and on the job. 











i 


"7 to 15 hp. 


Typical of many original equipment 
applications in maintenance-of-way 
service, the Wisconsin- Powered 
TRAKLINER again demonstrates 
the wise choice of builders who place 
a premium on Dependability, Fool- 
proof Cooling and the rugged Lugging 
Power that stays with the job and 
hangs on through the shock- 
load pinches, 





You can’t do better than specify ‘Wis- 
consin-Power” for your equipment . .. 
available in a ¢ range from 
3 to 36 hp. Write for descriptive bul- 
letin S-164. 


TO FIT THE 
MACHINE 


las 








T u 2 
H.PHOURS 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE 
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M & S LUBRICATORS 


For Efficient — Economical Rail 


~ ey 


and Flange Lubrication 


The M & S Rail and Flange Lubricator offers advantages found in no other 
lubricator—the result of 22 years’ experience in rail lubrication. Combines 
simplicity of design with rugged construction insuring economical year in— 


year out rail lubrication. 


Maintenance, other than filling the tank with oil, is rarely necessary. The effi- 
cient design with automatic lubrication of the two moving parts in each plunger 
block, results in long trouble-free service life. Easy installation—no rail drill- 
ing—no tie spacing. Note these down-to-earth prices: Unit as shown above— 
$298.00. Single plunger unit—$166.50. Write for complete details. 


MOORE & STEELE CORPORATION 


OWEGO, TIOGA COUNTY, N. Y. 





| 
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“The Art of Track Lining’ 


Now available in pamphlet form 


Are you familiar with the “projection” method of lining track? Do you 
know why it may enable you or your forces to get better line? Do you know 
all of the “tricks of the trade” that help to make lining work easier? 


Here is a booklet that will give you answers to these questions. It con- 
sists of a reprint of three articles published in the May, June and July 1954 
issues of Railway Track and Structures. The author is Leo C. Blanchard, 
a roadmaster on the Milwaukee Road. 


Copies of the booklet are 


1 to 10 copies 


10 to 25 
25 to 50 
50 to 100 
100 to 500 


Railway Track & Structures 


79 West Monroe Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


Dear Sir: 
Pleose send me ...... 
“The Art of Track Lining."’ 


Nome 
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” 


now available, postage prepaid at these prices: 


— $0.50 each 

— 5.00 + 45 cents for each copy over 10 
— 11.75 + 40 cents for each copy over 25 
— 21.75 + 35 cents for each copy over 50 
— 39.25 + 25 cents for each copy over 100 


Just fill out and mail the coupon below. 


copies of the pamphlet reprint of the articles on 
Guslesté te Bic cicce to cover the cost. 


l 
l 
| 
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gineer. He served in this capacity until 
1920 when he was named principal as- 
sistant engineer, becoming chief engineer 
of the road in 1922. Mr. Hastings was a 
past president of the American Railway 
Engineering Association. 








Association News 








Maintenance of Way 
Club of Chicage 


January 24 will be the date of the next 
meeting of this club. The meeting will be 
held at the new headquarters, the Hamil- 
ton Hotel, 20 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. 
This meeting will be addressed by G. M. 
Magee, director of engineering research, 
Association of American Railroads, 
whose subject will be “AAR Research on 
Bolt-Hole Failures and the Mechanical 
Wear of Ties.” 


American Railway 
Engineering Association 


Five committees have scheduled meet- 
ings to be held during the month of Jan- 
uary and early February. These are: 
Masonry—Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, 
February 3 and 4; Records and Accounts 
—Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, January 18 and 19; Yards and 
Terminals— Nashville, Tenn., January 17 
and 18; Economics of Railway Labor— 
International House, New Orleans, Jan- 
uary 14; Waterways and Harbors—Asso- 
ciation Headquarters, Chicago, January 
11. 


Seven new committee chairmen and 
eight new committee vice-chairmen will 
take over direction of their respective 
committees effective with the close of the 
1955 annual meeting. The committees and 
their new chairmen and vice chairmen are 
as follows: 

Roadway and Ballast—<A. P. Crosley, 
engineer maintenance of way, Reading 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., vice-chair- 
man. 

Ties—L. C. Collister, superintendent 
treating plant, Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, Albuquerque, N.M., chairman, and 
L. P. Drew, assistant chief engineer, 
Union Pacific, Omaha, Neb., vice-chair- 
man. 


Rail—B. R. Meyers, chief engineer, 
Chicago & North Western, Chicago, 
chairman, and L. S. Crane, engineer of 
tests, Southern, Alexandria, Va., vice- 
chairman. 

Masonry—M. S. Nerris, regional engi- 
neer, Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
chairman, and E. A. McLeod, district 
engineer of structures, New York Central, 
Detroit, Mich., vice-chairman. 

Contract Forms—W. D. Kirkpatrick, 
assistant to chief engineer system, Mis- 
souri Pacific, St. Louis, Mo., chairman, 

(Continued on page 76) 
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| CUT WEED CONTROL 
COSTS WITH A... 





WOOLERY| 





— Siniaiinemaionhs dacntiemtama — i — 
| 


A great many millions of dol- 
lars have been spent keeping 
roadbeds clear of weeds—and 
also for keeping retarders and 
switches open in the winter. 


The Woolery PB-B—a versatile, 
flexible yard or on-the-line weed 
burner does these jobs without 
f d has been doing them 
for years! A good example of 
what we mean: it destroys all 
weeds completely (due to in- 
dividually controlled burner 
arms for raising and lowering 
as required by ground contour) 
in a 15-foot swath on one trip 
and—with burner arms extended 
on return trip—burns a 25-foot 
swath! Yet the PB-B can be 
taken off track by only two 
men! 





Smoll, light, inexpensive—towed 
by a motor car, the PB-B is the 
ideal burner for yard work—and 


in many cases better than larger 
See a Ge . == aos . ee: burners for on-the-line work. Can 





Model PB-B be put on the job faster! (Three 
WOOLERY WEED BURNER trailer type (shown above) can be towed by mae Se sa aa 
motor car. Three burners clear a swath 15 feet wide on first trip and if 

required can be widened to 25 feet with burners extended on second trip. Send for folder #170 


Woo L E RY MA Cc 4 I N £ » ©) ; 2919 Como Ave. S. E., ania 14, Minn: 












O, 7he IMPROVED 


Model 72 


SIMPLEX 





RAIL DOLLY 


| Makes Rail Bumping Faster, Easier, Safer 








| AREAL © The Rail Dolly is a heavy-duty 
WORK-SAVER rolier mounte on a iow meta 
| WHEN: ante ee hemaeel of Nin 4 
| @ Removing Rail with less men. Cut- damage to ral 

® Installing Berg ad safer i tape ge Soe 
RAIL oaiet ees ploten, Chandos an apelt ciel a Dolly 

~S cesta bage sacior ols 

ANCHORS eh ny in top of ties or ballast. ,auinen 
os, fle cot ee Soe 
Write for complete information et ttaling from returning to to its original posi- 
MID-WEST FORGING & MANUFACTURING 00, described in Bulletin RR 73. WRITE: 


General Offices: 38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois « Mfg. Plant, Chicago Heights, Illinois EM PL ETON = & ENLY & co. 


2543 Gardner Road, Broadview, Ill. 
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and E. M. Hastings, Jr., wiring crossing 
engineer, Chesapeake & Ohio, Richmond, 
Va., vice-chairman. 

Economics of Railway Labor—D. E. 
Rudisill, chief engineer maintenance of 
way, Western Region, Pennsylvania, Chi- 
cago, chairman, and L. A. Loggins, chief 
engineer, Texas & New Orleans, Houston, 
Tex., vice-chairman. 


Waterways—A. L. 


Sams, office engi- 


neer, Illinois Central, ( hicago, chairman, 
and F. B. Manning, engineer of bridges 
and structures, Chesapeake & Ohio, De- 
troit, vice-chairman. 
Waterproofing—Henry Seitz, designing 
engineer of bridges and buildings, Balti- 


mo 


re & Ohio, Baltimore, Md., chairman, 


and E. A. Johnson, assistant engineer of 
bridges, Illinois Central, Chicago, vice- 
chairman. 


Northwest Maintenance 


of 


Way Club 


The next meeting of the club will be 


Railroads.” R. L. Fletcher, structural en- 
gineer for the Timber Engineering Com- 
pany, will exhibit a movie entitled “Com- 
ing Out of the Woods,” and also will 
give a talk as part of the program. 


National Railway 
Appliances Association 


The Board of Directors of the NRAA 
held a meeting on December 14 to as- 
sign space to 101 firms which had applied 
for 251 booths in the exhibition to be 
held March 14-17, 1955, at the Coliseum, 
Chicago. This show will take place con- 
currently with the annual convention of 
the American Railway Engineering Asso- 
ciation to be held at the Palmer House. 
Chicago, March 15-17. Participants in the 
show will include many firms who have 
not previously shown their materials dur- 
ing the March exhibitions. 

Officers of the NRAA state that there 
is still desirable space available. Inter- 
ested firms which desire to show new and 
improved appliances and work equipment 
for use by the railroads’ maintenance-of- 
way and structures forces should commu- 


Lee, W. W. & Son 

The Lehon Company 

LeRoi Company 

Letourneau-Westinghouse Company 

Linde Air Products Company, 
Railroad Dept. 

The Locomotive Finished Material 
Company 

Maintenance Equipment Company 

Mall Tool Company 

Massey Concrete Products Company 

The Master Builders Company 

Matisa Equipment Corporation 

Mid-West Forging & Mfg. Co. 

Modern Railroads Publishing Company 

Morrison Railway Supply Company 

Motorola, Inc. 

National Aluminate Corporation 

The National Lock Washer Company 

The Nicholas Engineering Company 

Nordberg Manufacturing Company 

Northwest Engineering Company 

Northwestern Motor Company 

Oliver Iron & Steel Corp. 

Onan, D. W. & Sons, Inc. 

The P. & M. Co. 

Permamix Corporation 

Pettibone Mulliken Corporation 

Pocket List of Railroad Officials 

Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company, Track Equipment Dept. 

The Q&C Co. 


nicate with Lewis Thomas, director of 
exhibits, 59 East Van Buren street, Chi- 
cago 5. 

A list of the companies that have re- 
quested space follows: er erene 


held on January 27 at the Midway Civic 
Club, 1931 University avenue, St. Paul, 
Minn. The program for this meeting will 
be provided by the Timber Engineering 
Company, and the subject will be, “The 
Application and Uses of Timber on the 


Racine Hydraulics & Machine, Inc. 
The Rail Joint Company, Inc. 
(Continued on page 78) 
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processing , 
float 





f.0.b. Kansas City 


6-ft. 
aluminum 
handle 
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This patented ‘‘Haivala” 
float eliminates the. work 
and cost of applying drier 
to concrete. Prevents riff- 
ing of finished job by 
gravel at surface. Light- 
weight, magnesium alloy. 
Flat face with raised 
edges, 42x 8". Order 
No. 42KFM. For each 6-ft. FREE TOOL 
take-down aluminum sec- CATALOG — 





Achuff Railway Supply Company 

Air Reduction Sales Company 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 

American Brake Shoe Company, 
Ramapo Ajax Div. 

American Chemical Paint Company 

American Hoist & Derrick Co. 

Armco Drainage & Metal Products, 
Inc. 

Ausiin-Western Company 

Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corporation 
Car Dept.—Eddystone Division 

Barco Manufacturing Company 

Bernuth, Lembcke Co., Inc. 

Binks Manufacturing Company 

Bird & Son, Inc. 

Blaw-Knox Company 

R. H. Bogle Company 

Briggs & Stratton Corp. 

The Buda Company 

Bumpers, Inc. 

F. Burkart Manufacturing Company 

Camef Equipment Corporation 


Chipman Chemical Company, Inc. 

Cullen-Friestedt Company 

Dearborn Chemical Company 

Eaton Manufacturing Company 

Electric Tamper & Equipment Co. 

Enterprise Railway Equipment Com- 
pany 

Fabreeka Products Company, Inc. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

Fairmont Railway Motors, Inc. 

Gary Slag Corporation 

Golden Anderson Valve 
Company 

The Brice Hayes Company 

Hayes Track Appliance Company 

Homelite Corporation 

Hubbard & Co. 


Specialty 


Organizations 


American Railway Bridge and Building 
Association—Elise LaChance, Secretary, 431 S. 
Dearborn street, Chicago 5. Next annual meet- 
ing, September 19-21, 1955. 


American Railway Engineering Association 
—Nea!l D. Howard, Secretary, 597 E. Van Buren 
street, Chicago 5. Next annual meeting, March 
15, 16 and 17, 1955. 


American Wood-Preservers’ Association— 
W. A. Penrose, Secretary-treasurer, 839 Seven- 
teenth street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Bridge and Building Supply Association 
—L. R. Gurley, Secretary, 201 North Wells 


street, Chicago 6. 


Maintenance of Way Club of Chicago— 


4-ft. E. C. Patterson, secretary-treasurer, Room 1512, 
handle Caterpillar Tractor Company 400 W. Madison street, Chicago 6. Next meeting 
sections Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company January 24, Hamilton Hotel. 


Metropolitan Maintenance of Way Club— 
Secretary, 30 Church street, New York. 


Mississippi Valley Maintenance of Way 
Club—P. £. Odom, Secretary-Treasurer, Room 
1008, Frisco Building, 906 Olive street, St. Louis 
1, Mo. 


National Railway Appliances Association— 
J. B. Templeton, Secretary, Gardner Road, Broad- 
view, Iil.; Lewis Thomas, Assistant Secretary, 
59 East Van Buren street, Chicago 5. 


Railway Tie Association—Roy M. Edmonds, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 1221 Locust street, St. Louis 
3, Mo. Next annual meeting, October 26-28, 


tion. order No. 6KAL. 1,056 tools for Industrial Brownhoist Corporation 
4-4. section, order No. trowel trades. Ingersoll-Rand Company Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 
4KAL. Check, money or- 100-page illus- y 


trated book. 
Send name. 


der of C.0.D. Fully guar- 
anteed. 





COLDBLATT TOOL COMPANY, Dept. !I-1 
1932 Walnut, Kansas City 8, Mo. 
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International Harvester Company 
Jackson Vibrators, Inc. 
Johns-Manville Sales Corporation 

O. F. Jordan Company 

Kalamazoo Manufacturing Company 
Kershaw Manufacturing Company 
Keuffel & Esser Co. of New York 
Koehring Company 


Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way 
Association of America—Elise LaChance, Secre- 
tary, 431 S. Dearborn street, Chicago 5. Next 
annual meeting, September 19-21, 1955. 


Track Supply Association—Lewis Thomas, 
Secretory, 59 E. Van Buren street, Chicago 5. 
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Keep “IN SERVICE” ties 


2% 
OSMOPLASTIC PA 
TIE PRESERVATIVE ea 


— Minden itera 


4 WAY CHEMICAL ACTION of this proven 
deep-penetrating wood preservative combats spike 
pull, reduces plate cutting, hardens wood, seals out 
moisture and grit and actually REINFORCES de- 
cay prevention quality of creosote in ties. Just 
BRUSH IT ON tie plate areas of new ties, readzed 

Easytoappiy surfaces of used ties, and on 
splits and derailment scars of 
in-service ties. Then, they'll 
LAST YEARS LONGER and 
drastically cut costs. Recom- 
mended for M/W Engineers 
from coast to coast. 





RAILROADING’S MOST VERSATILE PRESERVATIVE 


Made by the manufacturer of EIGHT of the nation’s 
largest selling wood preserving specialties, Osmoplastic 
itself has many uses. B & B Engineers use it extensively 
on splices, heel joints, stringers, in all spike and bolt 
holes and on piling cut-offs. Signal & Communications 
Engineers use it for “ground-line” treating of their 
standing poles. 


Writt FOR FOLDER 


Get all the facts, prices, savings and 
costs from this illustrated folder. 






OSMOSE WOOD PRESERVING COMPANY 


America’s Biggest Manufacturer of Wood Treating Specialties 


980 ELLICOTT STREET BUFFALO 9_N. Y. 
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WHEN YOUR TRACK 
BALLAST 
NEEDS 


SPENO contract service eliminates capital investment by 
Railroads in this single-operation equipment. 


SPENO’S double screening system gives a thorough 


cleaning in less time than a single screening by other 
mechanical means. 


SPENO Ballast Cleaning Equipment does not foul train 
traffic on adjacent tracks. 


SPENO ’S record of high production and low cost can be 
verified by the sixteen Class | railroads now served. 


RIVIS Moly Mi ial-M dell iacleleMisle| MalehZ-Mtlict: mtle 


FRANK SPENO RAILROAD BALLAST CLEANING CO., INC. 


306 North Cayuga St., Ithaca, N.Y 
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Association News (Cont’d.) 





Railroad Rubber Products, Inc. 
The Rails Company 
Railway Ballast Conditioning Company 
Railway Maintenance Corporation 
Railway Purchases and Stores 
Railway Track-work Company 
Reade Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Rust-Oleum Corporation 
Schramm, Inc. 
Security Locknut Corporation 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Cor- 
poration 
Sperry Products, Inc. 
Sperry Rail Service Division 
Teleweld, Inc. 
Templeton, Kenly & Co. 
Timber Engineering Company 


True Temper Corporation 

United States Steel Company 

The Warner & Swasey Co., 
Gradall Div. 

Western Railroad Supply Company 

White Manufacturing Company 

Wisconsin Motor Corporation 

Woodings-Verona Tool Works 

Woolery Machine Company 








Supply Trade News 








General 


The business of Spray Services, Inc., 
Huntington, W. Va., has been acquired by 








A Burro Crane, its operacor and two men on the 
rail will set a fast pace for the track gang to 
follow. Rail gangs equipped with a Burro Crane 
produce more work per shift at lower cost be- 
cause Burros have the pace-setting speed and 


efficiency that helps them keep on 


Equally efficient with tongs, magnet, hook, bucket 
or dragline, Burro Cranes handle any job in stride. 
Fast travel speeds get them to the job in a hurry 
. . » heavy draw bar pull permits hauling work 
train and gang. 


schedule. 


Write for Bulletins on Burro Cranes 7 BURRO 








Only Burro Cranes Have: 


@ Fast travel speeds . . . up to 
22 MPH 
@ Draw Bar Pull of 7500 Ibs. 


often eliminates need for work 
train or locomotive 


Elevated Boom Heels for work- 
ing over high sided gondolas 


Short tail swing — will not foul 
adjoining track 

Low overall height — a Burro 
can be worked and loaded on 
@ stondard 

flat cor 











CULLEN-FRIESTEDT CO. /_ 


1301 SOUTH KILBOURN AVENUE « CHICAGO 23, ILLINOIS 


ft 
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the National Aluminate Corporation, Chi- 
cago. John P. Quarles, formerly president 
of Spray Services, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice-president of Nalco. 
Mr. Quarles will retain managership of 
the newly acquired facility which will be 
known as the Spray Services Department 
of Nalco’s Railroad Division. 

Through this acquisition, Nalco will 
extend its weed-control service into the 
South and Southeast. It is also stated that 
the effect will be to “create a more flexi- 
ble service schedule for Nalco in its es- 
tablished operations throughout the north- 
ern and western regions of the country 
by increasing the availability of tech- 
nicians and equipment.” 

As a result of the new move, Nalco 
expects to incorporate rail-coating for 
brine corrosion control and equipment 
into its overall railroad service. It is 
pointed out that Spray Services “has 
achieved notable success in this particu- 
lar field over the last several years.” 


Personal 


Lawrence E. MacDonald has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager for the 
Bucyrus-Erie Company at Milwaukee, 
Wis. He was formerly sales manager, ex- 
cavator distributors. 


John J. Sayles has been appointed field 
service engineer for the Cleveland area 
of the Pittsburgh division of A. M. Byers 
Company. 


H. H. Humphreys, assistant manager, 
finance, for the Koppers Company, has 
been promoted to manager, control sec- 
tion, Wood Preserving Division. Mr. 
Humphreys has been with Koppers since 
May, 1954, when the company acquired 
the American Lumber & Treating Com- 
pany of which Mr. Humphreys was sec- 
retary. 


E. S. McCormick has joined the 
Koehring Company as sales representa- 
tive in the railroad field, with headquar- 





E. $. McCormick 


ters at Chicago. Mr. McCormick had 
previously been associated with equip- 
ment manufacturers, particularly in Chi- 
cago and the Midwest area. 
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D. J. Williams, manager of the West- 
ern region of railroad sales for Air Re- 
duction Sales Company, has been named 
manager of the railroad department with 
headquarters as before at Chicago. 

Mr. Williams began service with Air 
Reduction in 1917 on the Pacific Coast 
where he progressed through the manu- 





D. J. Williams 


facturing and sales departments to the 
post of Pacific Coast manager. In 1934 
he was appointed western manager of 
railroad sales. Between 1942 and 1945 
he was on active duty with the United 
States Navy, following which service he 
returned to his post of western manager 
of railroad sales for Air Reduction. 

Don S. Permar, sales manager of sta- 
tionary air compressors for the LeRoi 
Division of the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company, has been named to the newly 
created post of field sales manager at 
Milwaukee. In his new position, Mr. 
Permar will have overall responsibilities 
in managing the LeRoi field sales organi- 
zation with district sales offices located 
in New York, Atlanta, Cleveland, Mil- 
waukee, Tulsa and San Francisco. 





Don S. Permar 


Mr. Permar joined Westinghouse Air 
Brake as a pneumatic engineer in 1945 
following five years in the Air Force. In 
the fall of 1946, he became a special rep- 
resentative for the Industrial Products di- 
vision, later being appointed sales man- 
ager of stationary air compressors. He 
attended the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. 
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Manufacturers’ Literature 





Following is a compilation of free literature, pamphlets and data sheets offered by 
manufacturers to the railroad industry. Circle the number (s) on the coupon below to 
receive the desired information; the requests will be sent direct by the manufacturers. 





1. TRACK CLEANER. Pettibone Mulli- 
ken Corporation. 2 special folders avail- 
able on the PMCO Model 56 Speedloader 
Trak-Kleener. .4-page folder describes 
snow removal with this machine. 28-page 
illustrated action picture brochure (PM 
56, TK.950) gives detailed specifications. 
2. PUMPS. Aurora Pump Div. The New 
York Air Brake Co. 8-page 2-color catalog 
describes, illustrates and gives specifica- 
tions for the wide range of Aurora centri- 
fugal and Apco turbine-type pumps avail- 
able in a complete range of sizes. 

3. SHOVEL HOIST DRIVE. Harnisch- 
feger Corporation. 3-color bulletin (X- 
156), divided into 3 sections, gives com- 
lete story of Magnetorque hoist drive 
or P&H _ shovels; contains on-the-job 
photos, cutaway drawings, and a sche- 
matic comparison with adjustable voltage 
systems. 

4. HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT. Racine 
Hydraulics & Machinery, Inc. 20-page 
3-color catalog (P-10-F) describes, illus- 
trates and shows typical applications of 
Racine hydraulic equipment, including 
pumps, valves, boosters and pumping 
units. : 
5. THREADED FASTENERS. Standard 
Pressed Steel Co., Unbrako Socket Screw 
Div. 32-page catalog (877-4) “Unbrako 
Standards” describes, illustrates, and 
gives specifications and typical applica- 
tions for the complete line of Unbedbe 
precision threaded fasteners. 

6. TUNGSTEN. Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, Inc. 20-page multi-color brochure 
(NP-243) completely describes and illus- 
trates the manufacture, properties and 
uses of tungsten, includes very attractive 
2-page flow chart showing how tungsten 
is made and quality-controlled from ore 
to finished products. 

7. HYDRAULIC CRANE. Austin-West- 
ern Co. 8-page illustrated bulletin (AD- 
2253) describes the indoor-outdoor hy- 
draulic crane, includes specifications, per- 
formance data and a sate load chart. 

8. CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS. Worthing- 
ton Corp. 4-page 3-hole punched bulletin 
(W-395-B2) describes, illustrates, gives 
specifications, applications and dimensions 
of the self-priming frame mounted centri- 
fugal pumps. 

9. ELECTRIC HOISTS. R. G. LeTour- 
neau, Inc. 6-page 2-color folder (618-9-4) 
“LeTourneau_ Electric Hoists Built For 
Big Lifts” illustrates and explains the 
heavy duty construction and operational 
features of the line of electric hoists. 

10. FLEXIBLE SHAFT MACHINES. 
Franklin-Balmar Corp., N. A. Strand Div. 


Catalog (C-210) presents tabular data in 
easy-to-read form on 3 basic types of 
Strand machines: single s direct 
drive, multiple speed countershaft drive, 
and multiple speed gear-drive Strandflex 


line. 

11. GRAPHITE ELECTRODES. United 
Carbon Products Company. First com- 
pletely modern catalog of graphite elec- 
trodes, contains data and specifications 
on Spectroscopic Preformed Custom Elec- 
trodes, the new Platrode Series, Ultra 
Pure Graphite Rods and Powders. 

12. ELECTRODES. Metal & Thermit 
Corporation. Complete set of catalogs and 
literature describes the entire line of 
Murex electrodes for arc welding as well 
as rods and wire for gas, submerged arc 
and inert arc; data includes physical 
properties, chemical analyses, ulin 
tions, procedures, sizes, and general en- 
gineering information. 

13. BRIDGE RAILINGS. Reynolds 
Metals Company. 52-page manual “Alu- 
minum Bridge Railings” presents a wealth 
of data on use of aluminum for bridge 
railings; shows designs which use alu- 
minum most efficiently, includes study of 
architectural considerations, complete de- 
sign details, recommendations for joints, 
endings and post settings, surface treat- 
ment and insulation. _, 

14. HOISTS. Ingersoll-Rand Company. 
44-page 3-color catalog (Form 5300-A) 
“Air and Electric Hoists For Efficient 
Lifting, Pulling, Loading, Scraping” de- 
scribes, illustrates and gives specifications 
on the full Ingersoll-Rand line of air and 
electric hoists for handling bulk materials 
of all types. 

15. STEEL BUILDINGS. Brookville 
Manufacturing Company. The story of 
steel building versatility is told in file 
folder type bulletin “Brookville 101”, de- 
scribing many uses which pre-engineer 
steel buildings are finding today—machine 
shops, manufacturing plants, ete. 

16. DIESEL ENGINES. Caterpiller 
Tractor Company. New booklet (D481) 
“Railroad Diesels” on Caterpiller diesel 
engines and electric sets includes ex- 
amples of diverse applications of this 
equipment in railroading; includes testi- 
monials from railroad users. 

17. RUBBER-TIRED TRACTOR. Le- 
Tourneau-Westinghouse Company. 28- 
page color folder (54-005-T) describes 
and illustrates features of the 208 hp 
rubber-tired Tournatractor “twice as fast 
on 85% of tractor work”; points out ad- 
vantages, anti-friction bearings, gear 
ratios, and versatility. 
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low cost 
way to 
maintain 


SU 
GRADE 


CROSSINGS 


For timely, economical 
maintenance of grade cross- 
ings, put Kwik-Mix Bituminous 
Mixers to work on your line. 
As mobile mix plants on pneu- 
matic tires, they can be moved 
anywhere throughout the di- 
vision to do patchwork, or 
stockpile cold-mix at various 
sites. Or, stationed at central- 
ly-located points, close to the 


Send us literature on: 


KWIK-MIX CO., 3029 ) W. Conserdia, Milwaukee 16, Wis. 





source of materials, Kwik-Mix 
Bituminous Mixers are readily 
set up as central-mix plants. 
On stationary installations, 
they can be mounted on skids 
on elevated platform. There 
are 2 sizes — 10 and 14 cu. ft. 
Both are available with tow- 
er loader for overhead dis- 
charge. See your Kwik-Mix dis- 
tributor or write for catalog. 


cu. ft. Bituminous Mixers 





vides a strong 


The Universal 
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Q AND C CLAMPS 
ASSURE SAFETY 





The Q and C Universal Guard Rail Clamp pro- 


Guard Rail against the thrusts of heavy traffic. 


treated steel yoke permits its use over a large 
range of rail sections which simplifies and reduces 
store room stocks. 


Order now for early delivery. 


59 E. Van Buren St. 


and safe means for holding the 


design of the drop forged heat 


Q AND C CO. 


90 West St. 611 Olive St. 
New York 6 St. Louis lL 
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Economical 


HOUSING for REPAIR CREWS 


“Off the Road” 





RICHARDSON mobile units furnish an economical 
way to house repair crews, keeping repair trains off the 
road. These mobile units sleep crews comfortably. Many 
railroads have found the use of these RICHARDSON 
units a practical and convenient manner in which to 





move crews from place to place. 


For complete information and prices write directly to 


the RICHARDSON factory. 





ELKHART, 


INDIANA 








RAIL 
BOLT 








SEALTITE 
GUARD 


Lor 


+ ¥ 





All products are manvu- 
factured in the U.S.A. 
to A.S.T.M. specifications 


SEALTITE 


TIMBER 
BOLT 
SEALTITE 
LAG 
SCREW 


BOLT & NUT COMPANY 
504 Malcoim Ave. S. E. 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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“treight Iraffic 


the only rail-freight 
shipper publication 





RAILWAY FREIGHT TRAFFIC is the only monthly publica- 
tion geared to the specialized interests of users of freight trans- 
portation. It is published to foster the interchange of ideas 
among railroads, shippers and suppliers . . . and to help shippers 
utilize railway service to their best advantage. 

It is distributed to leading shippers throughout the United 
States and Canada, to keep them abreast of new developments in 
rail freight service. During its first two years RAILWAY 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC has registered an outstandingly favorable 
response among these shippers of freight. 

Through this specialized distribution to over 6,800 leading 
shippers, and to important top level and traffic men on railways, 
RAILWAY FREIGHT TRAFFIC enables advertisers-—railroads 
and manufacturers alike—to gear their sales messages to those 
key persons who are responsible for routing America’s freight 
and for recommending the use of related products and services. 

RAILWAY FREIGHT TRAFFIC provides a medium in which 
individual railroads are able to advertise their freight services as 
a basic part of an over-all merchandising program concentrated 
on ship-by-rail promotion. 


“teint Iraffic 


A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLICATLON 
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Clearing snow 
is only an occasional job... 








... but maintaining a fine roadbed all year round is a 
UIPOWIERS never-ending task. 

From the bitterest cold of winter to the hottest summer 
days rails and joints are racked and wrenched by expan- 
sion and contraction. The pounding and battering of heavy 
traffic increase the strain. 

Powerful spring washers ease this strain by absorbing 
shocks and stresses, by equalizing bolt tensions, and by 


IMPROVE TRACK protecting rail ends and joints. 

















THE NATIONAL LOCK WASHER COMPANY, NEWARK 5, N.J., U.S.A. 
A COMPLETE LINE OF RAILWAY SPRING WASHERS 
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The engines that power your excavators are just as 
important to your balance sheet as those in your 


locomotives. 

The Santa Fe, for instance, needs dependable, steady 
power in the American Hoist & Derrick dragline pic- 
tured. This unit is used for important work: rebuilding 
and restoring shoulders, cleaning cuts, cleaning bridge 
channels and improving drainage. 

It’s important that this dragline work at its many 
jobs steadily and without fail. That's why Santa Fe 
chose Caterpillar power. A heavy-duty CAT* D318 is 
keeping the dragline swinging. 

Here’s how a Cat Diesel helps to slash costs. First 
of all, you can depend on it to be available—some have 
been on the job for 100,000 productive hours. Secondly, 
it enables your operators to turn out good jobs easily. 

Maintenance is simple and there are no field adjust- 
ments to make. A Caterpillar-built governor meters out 
only enough fuel to do the job. The operator has an 
instant-response governor action for load changes so 
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that he can get more work done at the lowest cost. 

And finally, you don’t have to tie up capital in parts 
inventory. There are hundreds of Caterpillar Dealer 
stores throughout the nation always ready to give quick, 
efficient service wherever your equipment may be. 

So when it’s time to repower see your Caterpillar 
Dealer. He can show you 12 sizes of diesels up to 
500 HP. And remember to specify Cat Engines when 
vou buy new equipment. Leading manufacturers of ex- 
cavators and other railroad equipment can supply them. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U. S. A. 
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*Both Cat and Caterpillar are registered trademarks — & 
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